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WHERE WERE THE PROVENCAL VIDAS 
AND RAZOS WRITTEN? 


A. H. SCHUTZ 


T IS difficult to make a distinction between vida and razo. In the 
| main the former set out to give a biographical sketch of the 

troubadour; the latter purport to interpret the accompanying 
poems, relating principally the circumstances of their composition. 
In actual practice there is much overlapping between the two. 

Taken together, these prose pieces, numbering very approximately 
one hundred eighty-one, constitute the largest body of Provengal 
m prose, and certainly not the least important, extant.! Any contribu- 
tion to their history is therefore significant. It is the purpose of this 
article to consider their provenience in the light of the geographical 
knowledge they display and to indicate the nationality of most of the 
authors involved in their first redactions. 

This problem of origins has been taken up already by Professor A. 

eanroy.? According to him, the two known authors of Provengal bi- 
pgraphies and commentaries of the vida and'razo type are Frenchmen: 
e de Saint Cire and Miquel de la Tor; but it was probably in Italy 
hat most of these selections were drawn up,’ the argument being 
hreefold: (a) the curiosity early awakened there concerning Pro- 


1 The figures may be gathered from Chabaneau, Les Biographies des troubadours en 
angue provengale (Toulouse, 1885); but they cannot be taken as exact, since there is con- 
iderable question as to how the various compositions are to be divided. This edition is 
ot critical; and an analysis of the manuscript tradition, which Chabaneau never at- 
empted, frequently suggests divisions quite different from those he made. A critical edi- 
ion, by Professor J. Boutiére, Faculté des Lettres, Dijon, and myself is near completion, 
nd the matter will be discussed there. 

? Poésies lyriques des troubadours (Paris, 1934), I, 101 ff. 
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vence; (b) Italian priority in the composition of grammars and 
rhetorics (vernacular?); and (c) the fact that Uc de Saint Cire (as 
also, we may say, Miquel de la Tor) spent much time in the peninsula. 
Jeanroy adds that the majority of the important manuscript anthol- 
ogies were composed in Italy, the handwriting and the abundance of 
Italianisms pointing in that direction. Specifically he offers the fol- 
lowing list: con for ab everywhere; com so fos causa que (B. de Born, 
G. Faidit); esquieira (Born), enduta (Pistoleta), aver lo destre (R. 
d’Orange), amparare (Uc de S. Circ), campolieit (Vidal), ven apelatz 
(Zorzi), to which we may add, among others, hom de cort (A. Daniel), 
menar via (R. de Miraval), anar via (G. de la Tor), venir a marit 
(Born), dir de no (Vaqueiras). This is saying nothing about the fairly 
frequent occurrence of da for de, endings like the imperfect -ea found 
in the MS P and the bits of Italianized phonology found sporadically 
everywhere (ubidiens, Gaucelm). Some biographies, those of the 
Italian troubadours, represent almost a “lingua franca,” of which 
Chabaneau’s text, arbitrarily normalized, gives no picture at all. 

With all this evidence of Italian influence, there remains the fact 
that the contents, outside of those pieces dealing specially with 
peninsular figures, do not support the linguistic indications. There is, 
on the contrary, every reason to believe that the geographical detail 
was beyond the knowledge of anyone but a person who had been on 
the ground. It is to this discussion that we now proceed. 

There is no dearth of material. Place names abound, from the home 
towns of the principals to the superabundance of attempts to localize 
even the most patently fantastic actions. The first temptation is to 
regard with no little skepticism the data so generously spread before 
us. We know too well the dubious reputation the vidas and razos have 
acquired, as a reaction to the enthusiasm of the Romantic period, and 
even of Chabaneau for them as sources for medieval life. It is easy to 
think that the use of proper names is lax and careless, like most of the 
other data. Professor C. Brunel has noted several apparent inexacti- 
tudes.°® 

‘It varies with the manuscript; AB, for instance, prefer ab, while IK tend to prefer 


cum, con. 

5 Amparet is fairly frequent; cf., e.g., Arnaut Daniel. Here, too, the manuscript has 
something to do with the choice of vocabulary, R preferring apres. 

6 Bibliothéque de l' Ecole des Chartes, LX XVII (1916), 5, 241. 
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It is possible to exaggerate. The exactness of the biographers with 
reference to the social status of their heroes and their point of origin 
has been shown.’ Not only may this subject be easily developed, but 
it is extensible beyond the question of the troubadour’s home and the 
accuracy thereof; a large number of other localities are amenable to 
rigorous identification, many may be surmised with plausibility. In- 
exactitudes are often not so much matters of localization with refer- 
ence to other towns as with reference to the border lines of neighboring 
jurisdictions, i.e., bishoprics and provinces. That the ravages of time 
have made some identifications impossible is a foregone conclusion. 
Illustrations follow for the statements of this paragraph. 

Arnaut Daniel came from a castle ‘“‘que a nom Ribaurac.’’® This 
means the modern Ribérac, as corroborated by variants Ribairac, 
Ribayrac, in the department of Dordogne.® There is evidence today 
for the existence of a castle there.'!° Similarly, Peirol may have de- 
rived from Perol, commune Prondines (Puy-de-Déme) ‘‘que es al pe 
de Rocafort.”” The town is ten kilometers from ‘‘Rocafort,” scarcely 
“al pe” unless one considers the following details: Rochefort-Mon- 
tagne, the modern name of the last mentioned, seems to indicate 
rising ground, and, if a straight line be drawn from it to Perol, there 
is not a town between the two. These places are in the Puy-de-Déme, 
therefore, as the text has it, “en la contrada del Dalfin.”” The hero of 
this piece falls in love with a lady of Mercceur, a fief of the same de- 
partment. In the same manner, Pena d’ Albeges (Raimon Jordan), now 
simply Penne (cant. Vaour, arr. Gaillac, Tarn), is found as Penna 
d Albigesio in old documents." The place has several homonyms, and 
the exactness of the qualifiers indicates an intimate knowledge of the 
region. 

From a distance, let us say from Italy, such close observation of 
minute topographical elements and such geographical information 
would be extraordinary, the more so since there is no question of 
names that could be well known abroad because of size or importance. 

7 Poésies lyriques des troubadours, I, 128. 
or” basic manuscript used here is I, this being so employed in the Boutiére-Schutz 

*Cf. similar pairs: Maurona, Mairona (Castelloza). 


10R. Lavaud, Poésies d' Arnaut Daniel (Toulouse, 1910), p. 117, n. 1. 
1A. Teulet, Layettes du trésor des chartes (Paris, 1862, etc.), II, 151b, 152a, 489a. 
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Those noticed up to now are comparatively insignificant. Bragairac 
(Sail d’Escola) has today one hundred eighty-one inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Meyrat’s Dictionnaire des postes; there is no evidence that it 
was more considerable in the Middle Ages. In the biography of Cas- 
telloza, there is a certain Breon, apparently Brion (Puy-de-Déme), 
possessed of only a “bureau télégraphique” and without indication of 
population in Meyrat. 

More significant as a gauge for precise information is the ability of 
the vernacular commentators to handle groups of cities or castles in 
the proper relationship. For instance, in a razo of Gaucelm Faidit’s 
Si anc nuls hom per aver fi coratge (Pillet, No. 167, 52), it is related how 
his lady, Marguerite d’Aubusson, played him a particularly deceitful 
prank by making a rendezvous with his rival, Hugo de Lusignan, in 
Gaucelm’s own castle of Uzerche, under pretense of a pilgrimage to 
Rocamadour. Uzerche, as it happens, is about equidistant from Au- 
busson and Rocamadour and midway between them, and hence 
the most natural stopping-place on the way to the well-known shrine. 
Similarly, the celebrated poet and statesman, Savaric de Mauléon, 
addressed his songs to Guillerma de Benaujatz, wife of Peire de 
Gavaret, “‘vescoms de Beraumes e senher de San Macari e de Lengo.” 
Chabaneau, for no visible reason, corrected Beraumes to Benaujatz.” 
The former is attested in the following manner: ‘‘Petrus de Gavareti, 
vice-comes de Vezaumes.’’* It is entirely possible, in Gascon terri- 
tory, to find b > v or the inverse (cf. Grandgent, OPr., § 61); and the 
alternation of z, s, and r is common in the Midi generally. There is 
a Bezaumes cited by Chevalier, Topo-bibliographie, as “pays de 
l’Agenais.”” The viscount’s other castles, Saint Macaire and Langon 
are close together (Saint Macaire, a village of about seventeen hun- 
dred, is in the arrondissement of Langon) and a short distance from 
Benauges, all being in the Gironde. Benauges has still the ruins of a 
chateau at one time important.'* A similar juxtaposition occurs in the 
vida proper of Savaric: “Seigner fo de Malleon e de Talarmon e de 
Fontenai e de Castel-Aillon e de Boet e de Benaon e de Saint Miquel 
en |’Ertz e de la isla de Riers e de l’isola de Nives e de Nestrine e 


1 The manuscript is unique (R), and Chabaneau frequently took extreme liberties 
under such circumstances. 
13 Gallia Christiana (1870, etc.), II, 289, Instrumenta. The date is 1231. 


14 P. Joanne, Géographie du département de la Gironde (11th ed.; Paris, 1910). 
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d’Engollius e d’autres mainz bons locs.”’ Here, too, most of the names 
are readily identifiable: Fontenai is the well-known Fontenay-le- 
Comte of Rabelaisian fame (Vendée), in the province of Poitou, 
where Savaric was seneschal. His father, Raoul, in favor with Henry 
II of England, had been granted ChAtelaillon® and confirmed, with 
Savaric, in the possession of the territory of Talemondeis or Tale- 
mondais, here somewhat garbled as Talarmon.'* Boet is now Bouhet 
(arr. Rochefort, Charente-Inf.), and Benaon is Benon (arr. La 
Rochelle), in the same department. Characteristic accuracy is dis- 
played in the grouping. 

Several names defy identification, a fact, however, not astonishing 
in such a long list, preserved by only two manuscripts of Italian 
origin: Saint Michel-en-l’Ertz has been thought by Chabaneau 
(Biogr., p. 254) to have been Saint Michel-en-l’Erm near Fontenay-le- 
Comte. There is, in fact, a Saint-Michel-en-l’Herm (Vendée). Riers, 
Nives, and Nestrine present an impasse: Isla de Riers is phonetically 
hard to reconcile with Ile de Ré, as Chabaneau would have it; and his 
hypothesis concerning Nestrine seems untenable. Evidently the Ital- 
ian scribes deformed these names through ignorance of the terrain. 

With reference to scribal deformation, however, caution is in order. 
Critical investigation has solved several mysteries: examination 
shows Savaric’s home, Mauléon, to have been none of the three 
Mauléons in the departments of Gers, Hautes-Pyrénées, and Basses- 
Pyrénées, but Chatillon-sur-Sévre (Deux-Sévres), so designated since 
1736, before which it bore the name we find in the vida. It possesses, 
to this day, ruins of an ancient castle. 

The case of Maensac, while not entirely cleared up, is, by examina- 
tion, brought close to solution. Chabaneau would identify the place 
with Manzat (arr. Riom, Puy-de-Déme),!” albeit with a question 
mark not reproduced by Jeanroy (p. 408). There existed, in the thir- 
teenth century, a Maensac dependent on the Dauphin d’Auvergne!® 
and conceivably, therefore, in the department indicated. What may 
serve to strengthen the point is that Peire, whose home it was, may 
well have been a jongleur of the Dauphin.!® 


‘8S Today Chitelaillon-Plage (Charente-Inf.). For the grant, ef. Teulet, III, 120a. 
J. Audiau, Les Troubadours et l’ Angleterre (Paris, 1927), p. 25. 

17 P, 265. 18 Teulet, II, 2886. 

'’ Strofiski, in Annales du Midi, XVIII (1906), 478. 
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Certain instances where supposed errors of localization have been 
pointed out are subject to further scrutiny: Arnaut Daniel is said to 
have loved a highborn lady of Gascony, wife of Guillem de Bouvila. 
The editor, Lavaud (p. 118, n. 1), while proposing Beauville as the 
modern town representing Bouvila, does so with the qualification that, 
being situated on the Agenais side of the Lot-et-Garonne, Beauville 
would hardly have been the residence of a Gascon lady. It may be 
argued that the existence of one Willelmus de Bovis-villa®® and the 
place name Bovevilla®' suggest a form Bouville, with which the form 
proposed by Lavaud has probably no connection. In the same man- 
ner, Rouvingna, in a razo of Giraut de Borneill, has been declared by 
Chabaneau and the editor of Giraut, Kolsen, to have been, in all likeli- 
hood, identifiable with Rouvenac (Aude). As the context calls for a 
town in Gascony, there seems to be a mistake. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prove conclusively that Rouvingna has anything to do with 
Rouvenac, both Chabaneau and Kolsen having failed to adduce even 
remotely convincing evidence in favor of the identification. 

There is at least one case where the error, while clear, is one of 
provincial jurisdiction rather than of pure geography. Apropos of the 
reputedly humble origins of the house of Aragon, the thirteenth razo 
under Bertran de Born states that the dynasty originated in Carlat. 
According to one of the editors, Thomas (pp. 44, 45), the town lies in 
the canton of Vic-sur-Cére (arr. Aurillac [Cantal]), and hence in the 
Auvergne, and not, as the razo puts it, in the Rouergue, under the 
dominion of the count of Rodez. However, the Auvergne-Rouergue 
border is very near. The curious thing is that this whole attempt to 
establish a genealogy for the Aragonese kings is monumental fiction; 
the author knew nothing of the real history involved, and it is not 
astonishing that his accuracy in other fields is questionable. 

Along the same lines we have the apparent error about the lady of 
Jordan Bonel, namely, Gitbors de Montausier, by her second marriage 
“‘moiller del seingnor de Montausier e de Berbesiu e de Cales.”’ The 
error lies in the fact that the same lord did not possess the three places 
mentioned, but that mistake has no special geographical significance. 
Besides, the historical tradition, while somewhat garbled, is not with- 
out foundation: the lord of Chélais was married to a lady of Mon- 

2 Gallia Christ., II, 5002. 2 Teulet, II, 22b. 
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tausier; thirty years later, a member of the house of Barbezieux be- 
came, by marriage, seigneur of Montausier.” The fact remains that 
the towns are today closely grouped in such a way as to make their 
inclusion under a single seigneury very possible: Chalais is in the 
arrondissement of Angouléme, thirty kilometers from Barbezieux. 
Montausier is seventeen kilometers from there and about the same 
distance from Chilais. 

The same precision holds for the biographies of Catalan and Italian 
troubadours. As for the former, J. Boutiére says: ‘“Tout ce que l’on 
peut dire, 4 en juger par |’exactitude d’une partie de leurs informa- 
tions, e’est qu’ils étaient probablement en relations, directes ou in- 
directes, avec la Catalogne.’’* So, too, for Italy, where powerful fam- 
ilies, like those of Malaspina, Este, or Monferrate, protected Proven- 
cal poets.”4 

With reference to Spain, one strikes an occasional vague spot. The 
monk of Montaudon, for instance, was given, by his abbot, a priory 
called Vilafranea, ‘which is in Spain.” This priory is thought to be 
Saint Pierre de Belloc, in Roussillon, which, however, as Phillipson 
observes in his edition, did not depend on Aurillac. Vilafranca is, to 
be sure, a common name; but the troubadour biographers are usually 
not at a loss for specifications, especially in the French Midi. It may 
be argued that Spain might be equally unknown to a Provencal and 
an Italian. On the other hand, here is somebody who knew that Au- 
rillac had relations with Spain, which is confirmed by the fact that 
Gerbert, later Sylvester II, hailed from there. Such information con- 
cerning Aurillac seems to point to a Frenchman. 

Not all areas in southern France are equally well known. If the 
place names mentioned in the vidas be set down on a map, it will be 
seen that there are blank areas, notably in Gascony. It means either 
that those spaces did not participate in troubadour activity or that 
the biographers did not know the regions well enough to describe 
them. 

To sum up: the vidas and razos, even where the stories are most 
novelistic, have a considerable preoccupation with geography. The 


2 Stronski, Légende amoureuse de Bertran de Born (Paris, 1914), p. 79. 

%**Les Vidas des troubadours catalans,’’ in Homenatge a Rubié i Lluch (Barcelona, 
1936), IIT, 339. 

24 Bertoni, Trovatori d'Italia (Modena, 1915). 
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troubadour’s place of origin is in most cases identifiable, even where it 
is insignificant. Similarly, groupings of small places are often pre- 
sented with a meticulous accuracy which an outsider would find it 
difficult to acquire. Apparent mistakes are in some instances due to 
ignorance of the border-line’s location rather than of that of the town. 
In a period of shifting territorial divisions, this is entirely compre- 
hensible. Sometimes the geography is not so much to be challenged 
as the ignorance of jurisdiction limits, which is a different thing. It is 
not always easy to identify names under the disguises of strange 
spelling. On the other hand, some designations present no relation 
with those that prevailed in the Middle Ages. Much the same pre- 
cision is shown with reference to Catalonia and Italy; conversely, 
there are vague areas, not merely in parts of Spain but, more curious- 
ly, in the French Midi. It should be observed, of course, that the 
biographies of Italian and Catalan troubadours are comparatively few 
in number. 

We may, at all events, conclude the following: the manuscript tra- 
dition in the vidas and razos is Italian, as shown by the handwriting 
and the language. The geographic precision displayed in the poems 


indicates that the original redactions were made by people familiar 
with the territory (if not with its history). In the case of the French 
Midi, the biographies were certainly written by Provengaux. Those 
of Italian troubadours may have been written by their compatriots 
or by Provengaux living in Italy, just as those of Catalonia may well 
have been written by southern Frenchmen in relations with that 
territory. 


Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DRAMATIC ARCADIA 


ALFRED HARBAGE 


LTHOUGH the canon of James Shirley presents fewer prob- 
A lems than does that of any other early dramatist comparably 
active,! certain conclusions about individual plays would re- 

pay further consideration. A definite problem is presented by the 
dramatic romance called The Arcadia. Although The Arcadia was 
published during Shirley’s lifetime with his name on the title-page, 
and although it has been accepted without question as his ever since, 
it seems probable that Shirley had nothing to do with it except as 
the victim of a bookseller’s ruse. The route to this decision is some- 
what circuitous, but, happily, it is traced chiefly by external evidence. 
In 1653 Moseley and Robinson published Six new playes, a volume 
consisting of dramas not previously printed, and representing Shirley’s 
nearest approach to being ‘‘collected” during his lifetime. Complete 
with engraved portrait and author’s dedication, the book was evi- 
dently issued with Shirley’s co-operation. The individual plays were 
put through the press separately, five of them having title-pages dated 
1652, and the sixth, The court secret, a title-page dated, like the gen- 
eral title-page, 1653. The Cardinal must have been the fourth play 
printed; appended to it is a “Catalogue of the Authors Poems already 
Printed,” in which The court secret is scrupulously omitted, whereas 
four of the other plays of the collection, as well as Shirley’s earlier 
printed plays, are included. The list was prepared with some care. 
Included in the list is The coronation with the note ‘Falsely ascribed 
to Jo. Fletcher.”’ The coronation had appeared in 1640 with Fletcher’s 
name on the title-page, and was to reappear in the 1679 collection of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but that it was truly Shirley’s is evident not 
only from his explicit claim but from the fact that it was licensed 
' Chiefly because Sir Henry Herbert's licensing records embrace the whole period of 
Shirley’s dramatic activity. The confusion resulting from this playwright’s tendency to 
have a play licensed under one title and printed under another was cleared by F. Gordon 
Fleay, Biographical chronicle, I1, 233-47. Most of Fleay’s conclusions have been accepted 


and fortified with additional arguments by A. H. Nason, James Shirley, dramatist (New 
York, 1915). 
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to him by Sir Henry Herbert, February 6, 1635.2 The date of the 
falsely ascribed issue, 1640, should be borne in mind, for it was in this 
year, when Shirley must have seemed to them a fixture of the theatri- 
cal world of Dublin, that the booksellers appear to have taken liber- 
ties with him. 

Only two of twenty-eight plays that had been printed under Shir- 
ley’s name are omitted from his catalogue, The young admiral and 
The Arcadia. The young admiral must have been omitted by oversight; 
it is indubitably Shirley’s, as witness not only the title-page of 1637 
and the style of the play but also the note of licensing, July 3, 1633, 
which includes Herbert’s express memorandum for the encouragement 
of Shirley in “this beneficial and cleanly way of poetry.”” The omis- 
sion of The Arcadia, on the other hand, cannot be dismissed as an over- 
sight. The Arcadia fails also to appear among the plays of Shirley 
licensed by Herbert—an omission significant in view of the fulness of 
the licensing records with regard to our author’s plays. Of the plays 
printed by 1652 when Shirley’s catalogue was compiled, only two be- 
sides The Arcadia cannot be accounted for in Herbert’s records, The 
constant maid and St. Patrick for Ireland, the one probably and the 
other certainly written for the Dublin theater, and both, be it noted, 
listed by Shirley among the plays claimed as his. Only The Arcadia 
fails to appear either in the records of licensing or in Shirley’s cata- 
logue.* 

Our task now is to account for Shirley’s name on the title-page 
if the play is not his, as begins to appear at least as possible. That 
title-pages may be misinforming is proved by numerous instances 

? For this and subsequent references to licensings by Herbert see The dramatic records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. Joseph Q. Adams (New Haven, 1917). 

3 The comedy called The wedding is listed in the catalogue, so that even if it was not 
identical with the play licensed as ‘‘The brothers’’ (as I have argued in ‘“‘Shirley’s The 
wedding and the marriage of Sir Kenelm Digby,"’ PQ, XVI [1937], 35-40), it offers no 
exception to the foregoing statement. The court secret, not included in the catalogue be- 
cause not printed until 1653, was never licensed, its dedication explaining that the closing 
of the theaters intervened. The politician, also printed too late for inclusion in the cata- 
logue, cannot be accounted for in the licensing records. Although it may originally have 
been a Dublin play, a London licensing fee must have been exacted, if, as the title-page 
of 1655 informs us, there was a performance at Salisbury Court by the Queen’s Men. The 
absence of a licensing record for The politician I am unable to explain except by challeng- 


ing, without evidence, the truth of the statement on the title-page. The play was pub- 
lished with Shirley's dedication and must be considered, unlike The Arcadia, as unques- 


tionably his. 
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among Elizabethan plays, and has been illustrated above in Shirley’s 
own case in the publication of The coronation. The Arcadia, like The 
coronation, was published in 1640 when Shirley was still in Ireland 
or had too recently returned to interrupt the plans of venal publishers. 
As Fleay has noted, a line in the prologue to The imposture, ‘(He has 
been stranger long to the English scene,”’ fixes the approximate date of 
his return to England, for we know that The imposture was licensed 
November 10, 1640. The publisher of The Arcadia was not William 
Cooke, most frequent purveyor of Shirley’s plays, but Francis Egles- 
feild, who had previously handled none of them. On November 29, 
1639, Love’s cruelty and The Arcadia had been entered in the Stationers’ 
Register for Francis Eglesfeild and John Williams. Loves’ cruelty was 
truly a play of Shirley’s but that the copy had been obtained irregu- 
larly appears from the fact that it had previously been entered in the 
Register for William Cooke and Andrew Crooke, April 25, 1639, and 
was published by the latter in 1640. The activities of Eglesfeild and 
his partner will bear scrutiny. On March 11, 1640, Eglesfeild and 
Williams entered in the Stationers’ Register as by James Shirley a 
comedy called Look to the lady. This play was never published, owing 
probably to Shirley’s opportune return from Ireland. Look to the lady 
was a play of some antiquity, the title appearing among fragments 
of documents from the Revels Office which have been dated 1612-22.4 
Shirley’s play-writing career, we know positively, began in 1625. 
The point, then, is this: If Eglesfeild was capable of trying to ap- 
propriate Love’s cruelty and of trying to palm off as James Shirley’s 
the old comedy Look to the lady, he was also capable of forging the 
name of our author on the title-page of The Arcadia. One additional 
point concerning Eglesfeild is relevant: In 1638 he had published The 
martyr’d soldier by Henry Shirley, with a deprecatory afterword con- 
cerning the printing of old plays. It seems possible that Eglesfeild 
had got hold of several of Henry Shirley’s plays, and, acting upon the 
suggestion offered by the similarity of names, had decided to stimu- 


‘F. Marcham, The King’s Office of the Revels, 1610-1622 (1925), p. 15. For comment on 
the ‘Fragments of documents” transcribed by Marcham, see E. K. Chambers, RES, I 
(1925), 479-84. 
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late sales for his wares by ascribing the later ones to the most popular 
playwright of the day during the latter’s sojourn from England. 

When we turn to the text of The Arcadia itself, we receive confirma- 
tion that the play has been falsely ascribed, although happily the 
internal evidence may be offered only as supplementary. The play 
dramatizes Sidney’s romance and adheres sedulously to its literary 
original—a procedure quite foreign to the methods of the reminiscent 
but ingenious James Shirley. The fact that it is different in kind from 
the bulk of our author’s work may account for the fact that its style 
has not been closely examined and it has remained unchallenged by 
commentators, who have been willing to let it stand simply as excep- 
tional. The verse lacks James Shirley’s melody and poetic imagery, 
the characters are crudely drawn, the humor is naive—the whole per- 
formance, putting it bluntly, is unworthy of the “admirable writer 
who closes with dignity the long line of our old dramatists.’® To 
stress one point alone, it is difficult to conceive of such a sophisticated 
humorist as the author of The ball, Hyde Park, The gamester, and The 
lady of pleasure, writing the comic speeches of The Arcadia, of which 
the following is a fair example: 


PameELA: What haste does tire you? 
Dametas: Tire me! I am no woman, keep your tires to yourself; nor 
am I Pericles prince of Tyre.® 


On the other hand, this quaint facetiousness, this antique fun, we 
find throughout The martyr’d soldier. The Clown of Henry Shirley’s 
play and Dametas of The Arcadia are brothers of an early brood. It 
is unnecessary here to insist that The Arcadia is by Henry Shirley, 
although to the present writer it seems possible; certainly the play 
more nearly resembles his single extant work than it does any play by 
his more gifted namesake. Its verse is less rugged, and less habitually 
end-stopped, than that of The martyr’d soldier, but the latter may have 
been written early, and The Arcadia shortly before Henry’s death in 
1627, by which time he would have yielded, like most others, to the 
pervasive influence of John Fletcher. Anyone wishing to apply verbal 
and metrical tests to the authorship of The Arcadia might do well to 


5A. H. Bullen, A collection of old English plays, I (1882), 164. 
6 Act I, scene 2. 
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consider two other possible authors: John Kirke, who procured for 
Eglesfeild the copy of The martyr’d soldier, and whose single extant 
play, The seven champions of Christendom, is only slightly more crude 
than The Arcadia; and Thomas Heywood, who has been suggested as 
co-author of The martyr’d soldier.? Parts of The Arcadia suggest the 
manner of the later Heywood at his worst. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


7A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood (Oxford, 1931), pp. 295-300. 
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THE STAGE LICENSING ACT OF 1737 


P. J. CREAN 


HAT some reformation in the control of the playhouses was 
[sent the march of events in the early decades of the eight- 

eenth century shows. During this period the absolute but in- 
definable authority, which the lord chamberlain had traditionally ex- 
erted, proved ineffective to deal with the expansion of the theater, 
while at the same time the mutilated powers of the master of the revels 
threatened to make of his office a mere anachronistic survival. The 
confusion in which the whole question of the supervision of the theater 
was enveloped is shown by the controversy which the opening of a 
new playhouse by Thomas Odell in Goodman’s Fields in 1729 occa- 
sioned. 

The proximity of the new theater to the city and to the industrial 
quarter near the Minories, where the woolen and silk trades congre- 
gated, made it a place of great resort. This very popularity, however, 
drew down upon the new venture the severe displeasure of the civic 
authorities. Not without reason, indeed; for with the success of the 
new enterprise a marked and undesirable change was to be seen in the 
environment of Ayliffe Street. A writer in the Gentleman’s magazine,! 
referring to Odell’s house, states that 
the street where it is built was formerly inhabited by Silk-Throwsters, Riband- 
Weavers etc. who employed the Industrious Poor; immediately on setting up 
the Playhouse the Rents were raised and now there is a Bunch of Grapes 
hanging almost at every door, besides an adjacent Bagnio or two; an undoubt- 
ed Proof that Innocence and Morality are not the certain Consequences of a 
Playhouse. 

The lord mayor and court of aldermen of the city of London, on the 
plea that they were apprehensive of the harmful results bound to fol- 
low from the continuance of a theater in Goodman’s Fields, “more 
especially as affecting morals, lessening the industry and losing the 
time of those persons employed,” presented a petition to the king beg- 
ging the suppression of “‘an evil of so dangerous a consequence.’ Their 
request met with a favorable reception, as the response from the king 


1 April, 1735, p. 191. 2 Grub Street journal, May 7, 1730. 
[Mopern February, 1938] 239 
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shows. ‘‘Your Care and Concern,” ran the reply, “for the Trade of this 
City, and the Welfare of your Fellow Citizens, is very much to be com- 
mended; and you may depend upon my complying with what you 
with so much Reason and Justice desire of me upon this occasion.”* 

Odell made immediate appeal to the king, asking permission to con- 
tinue the representation of plays; but “his Majesty was not willing to 
grant his Request.’”’* From this it would seem that Odell’s theater was 
doomed; and it actually did close down, even if only for a brief inter- 
val. There are no bills from April 28 to May 11, but after this date 
they are again inserted and appear as regularly as those of the other 
theaters. The episode is difficult to explain. Odell claimed that he 
was playing “by Authority,” and it is likely that the “Authority” 
may have been influential enough to induce the king to reconsider his 
decision. The plain fact, however, emerges that during the controver- 
sy no mention is made of the lord chamberlain, of the comptroller, or 
of the master of the revels; a direct appeal to the king by both sides is 
reported in the papers as a matter of course.> From Odell’s next move 
it would seem that he believed that his offense was due not to contra- 
vening the regulations of a higher authority but to opening a theater 
too near the center of a group of manufacturing interests; for in the 
following August the announcement appears that he had taken the 
“lease for fourteen years of a piece of ground near Tottenham-Court 
turnpike upon which he has begun to build a theatre seventy feet in 
length.’ 

The promised theater, however, never appeared; and Odell re- 
opened in Goodman’s Fields for the new season 1730-31. During this 
year he finally lost heart; for to the hostility of the merchant manu- 
facturers—an antagonism which, in its intensity, had never been re- 
laxed—was added the opposition of the church, and in September, 
1731, he parted with his playhouse to Henry Giffard, a player in his 
own company. 


3 British journal, May 2, 1730; Grub Street journal, May 7, 1730. 


4 Grub Street journal, May 7, 1730. 

5 According to the Weekly miscellany, Mar. 8, 1735, Odell played in defiance of the 
king’s orders; it was disputed, in fact, if it was in the power of the royal prerogative to 
silence a theater. 

6 Grub Street journal, Aug. 6, 1730. During the summer Odell obtained permission to 
bring a company of comedians to Windsor while the court was in residence (Universal 
spectator, June 27, 1730). 
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The new manager, an experienced actor and less sensitive to ad- 
verse criticism than his predecessor, exerted himself immediately to 
improve his new acquisition, “beautifying it and making it as com- 
modious as possible.”’? Within a year he built “an intire, new, beauti- 
ful, convenient Theatre, by the same Architect with that of Covent 
Garden; where Dramatic Pieces were performed with the utmost Ele- 
gance and Propriety.”* The account of the opening performance pro- 
vides a description of the principal embellishments of the new build- 
ing: 

On a large Oval over the Pit is represented the Figure of his Majesty, at- 
tended by Peace, Liberty and Justice trampling Tyranny and Oppression un- 
der his feet. Round it are the Heads of Shakespeare, Dryden, Congreve, and 
Betterton. On the Coving on the left Hand is painted the Scene of Cato point- 
ing at the dead Body of his Son, Marcius; In the Middle, that of Julius Caesar 
stabb’d in the Senate-House; and on the Right, that of Mare Anthony and 
Octavia, where the Children are introduced in All for Love: On the Sounding- 
Board over the Stage is a handsome Piece of Painting of Apollo and the Nine 
Muses. The Whole is looked upon by most People that have seen it, to be a 
neat and elegant Piece of Workmanship and Contrivance.® 


The distrust and suspicion with which the latest development in 
Goodman’s Fields was regarded is revealed by Sir John Hawkins, the 


well-known magistrate. He writes: 

The Merchants of London, then a grave sagacious body of men found that 
it was a temptation to idleness and pleasure that their clerks could not resist: 
they regretted to see the corruptions of Covent Garden extended, and the 
seats of industry hold forth allurements to vice and debauchery. The principal 
of these was Sir John Barnard, a wise and venerable man and a good citizen: 
he, as a magistrate, had for some time been watching for such information as 
would bring the actors of Goodman’s Fields Playhouse within reach of the 
vagrant laws: but none was laid before him that he could, with prudence, act 
upon.!9 


The summer which saw the erection of the playhouse in Goodman’s 
Fields witnessed the construction of yet another theater—the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden, to which John Rich now transferred his 
company from the playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was at first 


7 Daily post, Sept. 9, 1731. 


‘W. R. Chetwood, A general history of the stage (1749), p. 167. So, too, Daily post, 
July 14, 1732. 
® Daily post, Oct. 4, 1732. 10 Sir John Hawkins, Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 73. 
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expected that Covent Garden would be ready for the commencement 
of the season in 1732; but the decorations not being completed in 
time," the new theater did not actually open till December 7. Prob- 
ably the elaborate paintings of the house in Goodman’s Fields had 
given Rich food for thought, since the season had advanced to Sep- 
tember 18 when the announcement appeared that Signior Amiconi, 
a well-known artist then in fashionable demand, was “to shew his 
Art in the Ceiling of that Theatre [Covent Garden]: and in order there- 
to hath prepared a Design in which Apollo is represented in an Assem- 
bly of the Muses dignifying Shakespeare with the Lawrel.” 

The craze for “‘beautifying”’ had seized even Drury Lane; but Fleet- 
wood, the manager, was compelled to abandon his efforts hurriedly. 
The Daily post says: 

The Scaffolding which was raised on the Stage, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, for the new Painting the House is taken down, orders being come 
from Court for the Theatre to open forthwith: and The Rehearsal is to be acted 
there on Friday next, by Her Majesty’s Command.'? 

It is noteworthy that Rich, in moving to hi> new house, made a 
special announcement, stating explicitly that the company at Covent 
Garden was performing, as they had done at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, un- 
der the united patents of Davenant and Killigrew. The inference is 
obvious that Rich, who was the son of a lawyer, and who evidently 
saw the trend of feeling in Parliament toward a restriction of the play- 
houses, wished to place beyond the shadow of a doubt his sovereign 
and indisputable authority for the performance of plays. 

To the watchful eyes of Sir John Barnard and his associates the 
dramatic activities of London in the early months of the 1732-33 
season presented a rare sight. In addition to the theaters at Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields,!* two new playhouses had been 
erected. 

Painting and decoration was in progress on all sides. Even in the 
Haymarket, the redoubtable Mme Violante, not content with per- 


1 Daily journal, Sept. 18, 1732. From the British journal or the Traveller, 1731, it ap- 
pears that building-operations were in progress by that date. 

12 Sept. 6, 1732. 

13 Lincoln's Inn Fields did not fall into disuse; for from after Christmas until the follow- 
ing May occasional performances took place. These were mostly operas under the manage- 
ment of Arne. The Country journal, Nov. 4, 1732, announces that Arne had taken the 
theater in L.I.F. to ‘“‘represent English Operas after the Italian manner.” 
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forming the gymnastic feats for which she was renowned, entertained 
the town with The beggar’s opera, ‘‘after the Irish Manner which was 
performed ninety six times in Dublin with great Applause.” Of more 
than passing interest is the personnel of Madam’s little company, for 
the part of Macheath, on this occasion, was played by “the celebrated 
Miss Woffington,” who also appeared as Mrs. Peachum and Mrs. 
Diana Trapes. 

The climax was reached when the announcement appeared that 
yet another theater was to be built. ““‘We hear,” states the Daily cour- 
ant,'* “that a new Play-House will be built by Subscription in St. 
Martin’s Le Grand towards which the Sum of £1500 is already sub- 
scribed.”” Whether the threatened playhouse was really intended or 
whether the paragraph was a false announcement deliberately inserted 
to provide an excuse for intervention is not clear. Certain it is, that 
the prospect of seeing another theater appear and surround itself, to 
use Sir John Hawkins’ picturesque phrase, with “‘a halo of brothels,” 
proved too much for Sir John Barnard. The unsuccessful attempt to 
secure the conviction of Harper,'* a popular member of the Drury 
Lane company, under the Vagrancy Act of the twelfth year of Queen 
Anne, followed; and it was now obvious that, to deal effectively with 
the problem presented by the indiscriminate spread of the theaters, 
the existing laws required modification. On March 5, 1734-35, leave 
was given in the House of Commons to bring in a “Bill or Bills for re- 
straining the Number of Houses for playing of Interludes and for the 
better regulating common Players of Interludes.’’!” 

In support of the bill Sir John Barnard represented the mischief 
done to the city of London by the playhouses “in corrupting the 
Youth, encouraging Vice and Debauchery, and being prejudicial to 
Trade and Industry.” How much more would these evils be increased 
if yet another playhouse were built in the very heart of the city.'® 


4 Jan. 6, 1733. 

46 Theophilus Cibber inclined to the latter view. See his Epistle to Mr. Garrick, p. 70. 

46 An important letter against the building of a playhouse in St. Martin le Grand ap- 
pears in the Weekly miscellany, Mar. 8, 1735. 

1" Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 403. The preparation of the bill was in- 
trusted to Sir John Barnard, the master of the rolls, the chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 
Thomas Sanderson, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Pulteney, Sir Edward Stanley, Mr. Talbot, Mr. 
Erskine, the attorney general, the solicitor general, and Lord Gage. 

'8 The history and proceedings of the House of Commons (London: Printed for R. Chand- 
ler, 1742, ete.), IX, 93. From an article in the Grub Street journal, Dec. 2, 1732, it would 
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Another member, James Erskine, in urging the claims of the bill, 
made a patriotic appeal to the House to free the country from the 
insidious influence of France. A shameful change, he declared, had 
come over the inclinations of the British people, “‘who were now so ex- 
travagantly addicted to lewd and idle Diversions, that the Number of 
Play-Houses in London was double to that of Paris.”” Such ridiculous 
customs, he added, were as unsuitable to the “Mein and Manners of 
an Englishman or a Scot, as they were agreeable to the Air and Levity 
of a Monsieur.” Indeed, he concluded, all Europe was astonished 
“that Italian Eunuchs and Singers should have set Salaries equal to 
those of the Lords of the Treasury and Judges of England.’’!® 

On April 3 the bill was read a first time and ordered to be brought 
up for a second reading. Petitions now poured in on the House of 
Commons. From the justices, deputy-lieutenants, and many of the 
principal inhabitants of the Tower Division came a petition urging 
that Goodman’s Fields playhouse was “‘a great Nusance’”’ and begging 
that the bill might pass since all previous attempts to prevent it had 
proved ineffectual.?° 

The subscribers to the playhouse urged, on the other hand, that 
they had contributed £2,300 in 1731 toward the building of the new 
theater. To them had been assigned twenty-three shares to secure to 
each of them the payment of one shilling and six pence per acting 
night, together with the privilege of free admission to the play. Henry 
Giffard, too, pleaded consideration for the investments he had made. 
Further, he declared, he had contracted with Sir William Leman, who 
by indenture had granted him a piece of ground for the term of sixty- 
one years at a yearly rent of £45. In addition he had spent several 
thousand pounds in equipping his house.”! 

In support of Giffard was the petition of “several eminent Mer- 
seem that the behavior of the young citizens at Goodman's Fields was harmless enough: 
“(The Apprentices] who endeavoured to be well dress’d and to resemble the beaux of St. 
James, (as all fools are fond of imitation), were the most awkward, unlick’d cubs I ever 
saw. Their habits were indeed expensive, and fashion’d according to Art: but you might 
still discover the Apprentice, like the ass under the lion’s skin, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours to conceal it: which I can impute to nothing but God's justice upon their ar- 
rogance, in attempting to be gentlemen, for which they were never design’d.’’ More seri- 
— are the complaints in the Weekly miscellany, Dec. 8, 1733, and Mar. 8, 


19 The history and proceedings of the House of Commons, IX, 94. 
20 Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 450. 1 Tbid., p. 452. 
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chants, Shopkeepers, Silk-men, Weavers, Packers, Dyers, Factors, and 
other Tradesmen and Inhabitants of the City of London.”” They com- 
mended the management of the theater in Goodman’s Fields and dis- 
sented from the view that it interfered with industry, “the Diversions 
thereof not beginning till the Labour of the Day is done.” They 
prayed that they might not be deprived of a “rational and instructing 
Entertainment at their end of the Town which hath been regarded as 
lawful and even laudable at the other.”” This obvious attempt by Gif- 
fard to counter the hostile business interests was summarily rejected.” 

In the petition from the companies at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden the appeal is made: 

That the Petitioners have been brought up and wholly employed, in the 
Business of the State, which, they conceive, is a lawful and honest Profession; 
and that they are by Law, and of natural Right, intitled to the Exercise there- 
of for the Maintenance of themselves and their Families.” 

From John Potter’s petition it appears that in building his theater 
in the Haymarket, in 1720, he had acquired the lease of the King’s 
Head Inn in St. James’s, Haymarket, for sixty-one years at a premium 
of £200. The building and equipment of the theater, of which he was 
the sole proprietor, had cost him £1,500.%4 


Tony Aston, the best-known strolling player of his day, in a char- 
acteristic appeal, pleaded that he should be heard personally, “he 
being poor and having no Money to fee Council.” 


2 Tbid., p. 453. 

23 Ibid., p. 456. The plea was also put forward that certain of the Drury Lane players 
had actually taken a lease of their house at a high rental. ‘“Mr. John Mills, Mr. Theo. 
Cibber ete. have taken a Lease of Drury-Lane Theatre, for Years, at 9201. per Ann. beside 
Taxes, Repairs etc. If this Bill passes, they not being able to perform, but under the Patent- 
ees, they may (whenever the Patentees think it proper to desert the said Theatre) have 
near a Thousand Pounds per Ann. to pay, after the Means of raising it is taken away by 
Law” (Theophilus Cibber, to David Garrick, Esq:, with dissertations on theatrical subjects 
{1759], p. 51). This dire catastrophe never occurred: in all probability Fleetwood relieved 
them of their agreement. 

*4 Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 456. 


*% Ibid., p. 459. Preserved in Hazlewood’s valuable collection of Dramatic tracts and 
papers at the British Museum is Tony Aston’s Petition and Speech (with his Deportment) 
before the Honble H- se of C. ns, in behalf of himself and the Actors in Town and Coun- 
try. To which is Prefiz'd, His Visionary Introduction. A MS note (presumably by Mr. 
Hazlewood) states that this pamphlet, formerly belonging to Mr. Kemble, is imperfect, but 
that he considered the fragment too rare not to secure. Tony remarks shrewdly that the 
bill gives ‘‘the Magistrates the Whiphand of us all except the Patentees."’ For the position 
of the players he was deeply concerned. ‘‘It would be a great Loss,’’ he says, ‘‘to the Coun- 
try Gentry to be depriv’d of seeing Plays elsewhere than at the two Patent Playhouses; 
their purposely coming to London, would put them to a vast Expence and Inconveniency— 
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It is strange to find among the petitioners Charles Lee, master, 
and Lestrange Symes, comptroller, of His Majesty’s revels. They pro- 
claimed themselves apprehensive that the bill, if passed into law, 
would affect their “Right and Interest, they being, by Letters Patent 
from King Charles the Second, and his present Majesty, respectively, 
Master and Comptroller of all and singular Drolls, Revels, and Masks, 
within this Realm; and the Patentees of these Offices having by virtue 
thereof, always licensed Players of Interludes, Drolls, Country Shews 
and Entertainments, to the Increase of the publick Revenue, each 
Licence being subject to a Stamp Duty, by which Licences Players are 
restrained from everything tending to Profaneness and Obscenity, or 
anyways Offensive to Piety and good Manners; and a great Expence 
having attended the Petitioners in procuring and passing their respec- 
tive Patents,” they prayed that their interests might be protected by 
a saving clause.” 

A plea on behalf of Sadler’s Wells was made by the proprietor, 
Francis Forcer, who declared: 


Sadler’s Wells have been for upwards of Forty Years a Place of Reputation, 

nothing immoral, or indecent, being represented there, the Diversions consist- 
ing in Music, Rope Dancing, Ground Dancing, and other Activities of Body, 
concluding with a short Pantomime Entertainment, all in Dumb Show, which 
as the Petitioner conceives do not break in upon the proper Business of the 
Stage, being never opened till about the Middle of March and being continued 
no longer than till the End of August. 
He pleaded for the favorable amendment of the clause which pro- 
hibited the sale of wine or liquor at a place where any entertainment 
was being exhibited. This cry for mercy from Sadler’s Wells received 
scant consideration.”” 

The justices of Middlesex inveighed in characteristic fashion against 
the new theaters which had recently been erected “without any legal 
Authority,” and roundly denounced the playhouses as hotbeds of vice 
and immorality.?* In almost identical terms was the protest from the 
civic authorities of London. 
besides, what an Outcry would there be through all the Counties in England, if Sister 
Abigail, Cousin John and Cicely &c. shou'd be hinder’d at Marts, Fairs, Horse Races and 
Cock Matches, of their usual Dramatic Diversion? The Country 'Squire, and Half-farmer 
must lose many a Day's Ploughing to put Horses to his Coach to drive to London, to see a 


Play, and then go directly back again.” 
26 Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 459. 2% Ibid., p. 466. 28 Tbid., p. 468. 
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At this stage a division on the further discussion of the bill was 
taken. The voting was extremely close, for the motion was only car- 
ried by ninety-seven votes to eighty-six.® 

The stream of petitions had not yet ceased. An appeal was now 
made by Hannah Lee, on behalf of her interests in Southwark Fair. 
Every year, she declared, during the time of the Fair, her company 
had entertained the town with drolls and, in order to carry on these 
performances, she had erected “at her own Expence, Two Booths, 
and hath expended, in such Buildings, Cloaths, Scenes, Decorations, 
and other Necessaries, the sum of £2000 and upwards.”’ She made the 
proud claim that for the thirty years, during which she and her mother 
had given performances at Southwark Fair, their companies had been 
the nurseries of the grandest performers that had ever acted on the 
English stage.*° 

Even from Exeter came the complaint that a theater had lately been 
erected there ‘‘in Defiance of the Magistrates and Government of the 
said City; their Authority, by reason of some Deficiency in the Laws, 
not being thought sufficient to repress it.’’*! This petition is the last 
of the interesting entries in the Commons Journals. 

A strange fate now befell the bill which had caused so much excite- 
ment. Sir Robert Walpole considered that the moment was favorable 
to ratify and confirm, if not to extend, the power of the lord chamber- 
lain. Coxe says** that it was 
insinuated in the House that unless this addition was made the King would 
not pass it, but Sir John Barnard strongly objected to this clause. He declared 
that the power of the Lord Chamberlain was already too great, and had often 
been wantonly exercised, particularly in the prohibition of Polly. He should 
therefore withdraw this bill, and wait for another opportunity of introducing 
it, rather than establish by law a power in a single officer as much under the 


29 Tbid., p. 470. 

30 Ibid., p. 471. She mentioned, in particular, Booth and Powell. Cf. also B. Victor, 
The history of the theatres of London and Dublin (London, 1741), II, 74. 

31 Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 477. 

2 T am unable to trace in the Commons Journals or in F. Place’s notes in connection 
with the Licensing Act, Add. MS 27831, petitions from the players in Goodman’s Fields. 
Dramatic tracts and papers contains two leaflets dealing with their position. In The Case of 
the Comedians etc. belonging to the Theatre in Goodman's Fields, in Relation to a Bill for Re- 
straining the Number of Playhouses, it is stated that the bill, if passed, would deprive 
“above 300 Persons of the Common Necessaries of Life, whose sole Dependance is upon the 
Existence of the said Theatre.’ In their second Case, they applied for the insertion of a 
clause which would permit them ‘‘to Act in some of the several Counties of England." 


33 Memoirs of the life and administration of Sir Robert Walpole (1800), II, 435. 
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direction of the crown, a power which might be exercised in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and consequently attended with mischievous effects.** 


How serious a rebuff for Walpole was the dropping of the bill, 
Smollet’s observations show. 

The errors of his conduct, the mystery of that corruption which he had so 
successfully reduced to a system, and all the blemishes of this administration 
had been exposed and ridiculed not only in political periodical writings pro- 
duced by the most eminent hands, but likewise in a succession of theatrical 
pieces which met with uncommon success amongst the people.* 


Not a man of genius was engaged to write on Walpole’s side, and in a 
combat so unequal he was threatened with becoming despised by the 
whole nation. Sir John Barnard had been anxious to strike at the 
theater as a source of immorality; Sir Robert Walpole was concerned 
to shield his ministry from the contemptuous satire of the dramatist. 

At this critical period Henry Fielding embarked on a theatrical 
enterprise of his own.*® Gathering a company together, he secured the 
Little Theater in the Haymarket and there produced a series of alle- 


34 See also Chandler, The history and proceedings of the House of Commons (London, 
1742, etc.), IX, 94, where it is stated that the bill was dropped ‘‘on Account of a Clause 
offer’d to be inserted in the said Bill for enlarging the Power of the Lord Chamberlain with 
regard to the Licensing of Plays.’’ Theophilus Cibber’s explanation that Tony Aston’s 
evidence “operating on the risible Muscles of the Gay, and Good-Natured,”’ caused the 
bill to be laughed out of the House can scarcely be taken in a literal sense (Theo. Cibber to 
David Garrick, p. 44). 

3% W. Cobbett, The parliamentary history of England, from the earliest period to the year 
1803, X (1812), 319. 


%* The Haymarket theater at which Fielding opened in March, 1736, had already wit- 
nessed during the 1735-36 season the failure of two other enterprises. A company of come- 
dians under the management of Mrs. Charke, Colley Cibber’s daughter, who had quarreled 
with Fleetwood, made a solitary appearance there on September 7, 1735, after which they 
moved to less ambitious premises in Villiers Street, York Buildings, as her company was 
“too young a set of people to venture at great expences without first having merited the 
favour of the Town to support them.”” On October 5 she published the following unusual 
advertisement in the London daily post: ‘‘As old Plays that are performed at the Houses 
required the merits of the performers there to make them acceptable, we shall continually 
revive others that our faults may not appear so entirely conspicuous and that the Ladies 
and Gentlemen who honour us with their Company may be convinced of our industry, 
which is the only merit we can plead.’’ The promised revivals never came to pass—there 
were no more performances of this industrious company, for Mrs. Charke was reconciled 
to Fleetwood for a brief interval and returned to Drury Lane. Another experiment to fail 
at the Haymarket was that of Odell, who opened on Monday, December 29, with The Span- 
ish friar and promised to perform three times a week during the season. On Thursday, 
January 1, 1735, a revival of Twelfth night was promised for the following Thursday, but 
the advertisement was not repeated, and the experiment was doubtless abandoned. The 
notice inserted in connection with Odell’s special benefit (July 30, 1735) reflects the em- 
barrassing position in which he must have found himself: ‘‘Tickets given out for any former 
day or for any former play at any other Theatre will be most thankfully admitted.” 
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gorical satires on Walpole and his ministry, which caused a profound 
sensation and which led directly to the Licensing Act of 1737. 

With Pasquin, a dramatic satire of the times—the most successful of 
his political farces—Fielding scored a great personal triumph. Despite 
the disadvantages of a poor theater, with scarcely an actor and at very 
little expense, he was enabled by ‘“‘the single Power of Satire, Wit, and 
Common Sense”’ to bring out a play whose enthusiastic reception re- 
calls the triumph of The beggar’s opera. Pasquin, first performed on 
March 5, 1736, had an unbroken run—without afterpiece and without 
the assistance of “wonderful Scenery, surprising Transformations, 
beautiful Landscapes, (or) Dancers’’*”—until April 20, when it was 
performed for the thirty-ninth time. On June 17 the sixty-third per- 
formance took place, and it was played occasionally after this date 
during the summer. Never had such a severe blow been struck at the 
prestige of the two Theatres Royal. ‘He drew the Mob after him from 
Grosvenor, Cavendish, Hanover, and all the other fashionable Squares, 
as also from Pall Mall and the Inns of Courts.’’** 

The success of Pasquin was due chiefly to Fielding’s burlesque of 
contemporary politics. In the first part of the play, which consists of 
the rehearsal of ‘A Comedy, call’d The Election,” parliamentary can- 
didates and voters are shown alike to be devoid of political principle. 
All that matters to anyone is just exactly how much one can gain. 
“Ts there nothing but Bribery in this Play of yours, Mr. Trapwit?’’ 
asks Fustian. “Sir,” is the reply, “this Play is the exact Representa- 
tion of Nature. Patriotic sentiments are mere lip-service.” “If my 
Country will but let me live by it, that’s all I desire,” says the mayor, 
protesting his love for his country. Although both parties—govern- 
ment and country—are treated by Fielding as mere collections of 
piace-hunters, Walpole and the ministry naturally receive more promi- 
nence. Thus the mayor receives, weekly, six free copies of the Daily 
gazetteer, the government organ. It is pointed out that somebody has 
to pay for them: Sir Robert Walpole, it is, who makes the taxpayer 
pay even for the circulation of his party views. 

The second part of Pasquin is devoted to the rehearsal of a tragedy: 
“The Life and Death of Common Sense.”’ Fielding here makes a grave 


37 The prompter, April 2, 1736. 
38 An apology for the life of Mr. Theo. Cibber, comedian (1741), p. 113. 
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attack on the professions of religion, law, and medicine. Firebrand, 
the priest, Law, and Physick are self-seeking hypocrites who thrive on 
Ignorance. According to Queen Commonsense: 

Religion, Law and Physick, were design’d 

By Heaven the greatest Blessings on Mankind; 

But Priests, and Lawyers, and Physicians made 

These general Goods to each a private Trade; 

With each they rob, with each they fill their Purses 

And turn our Benefits into our Curses.” 

In the final struggle between Ignorance and Commonsense the lat- 
ter is slain by Firebrand, who arranges to bribe the Coroner to bring 
in a verdict of self-murder: 

Good Ignorance will still believe it all. 


If by the first part of his satire Fielding infuriated the corrupt 
politician, there can be little doubt that his arraignment in the second 
part made moralists like Sir John Barnard feel uneasy. By thus alien- 
ating opinion at a critical juncture and by providing his political 
enemies with a pretext for attempting to restrain the stage on the 
grounds of morality, Fielding did the theater a grave disservice, and 
there is some excuse for Colley Cibber’s peevishness when he complains 
of Fielding’s 
frank and free Farces that seem’d to knock all distinctions of Mankind on the 
Head. Religion, Laws, Government, Priests, Judges and Ministers were all 
laid flat at the Feet of this Herculean Satyrist . . .. who to make his Poetical 
Fame immortal, like another Erostratus, set Fire to his Stage by writing up 
to an Act of Parliament to demolish it.” 

Encouraged by the reception of Pasquin, Fielding returned to the 
attack in The historical register.“1 The opening scene reveals a meeting 
of the “ablest Heads of the Kingdom,” dozing over the affairs of 
Europe. From their conversation it appears that ‘“‘nobody knows any- 
thing,” and animation is only restored when a speaker intervenes with, 
“Hang foreign Affairs, let us apply ourselves to Money.” Apparently 
the one thing a politician knows anything about is raising money. 


39 Act IV, scene 1. 

49 An apology for the life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. Lowe (1889), I, 287. Also, 
Victor, I, 50. 

41 There seems to be no record of the first performance of this play. The twenty-first 
performance (the earliest recorded in Add. MS 33251) took place on April 25, at the Hay- 
market. 
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Thoroughly awakened now, the meeting decides to levy a tax on ig- 
norance. Thus, repeatedly, Fielding preaches that fraud thrives on 
ignorance and that enlightenment by education will alone purge the 
country of gross abuse. 

In the Auction scene in Act II the auctioneer is unable to dispose 
of “a most delicate Piece of Patriotism,’ nor can he find a purchaser 
for ‘‘a very neat clean Conscience which has been worn by a Judge and 
a Bishop.” When, however, ‘“‘a very considerable Quantity of Interest 
at Court” is put up, brisk bidding raises the price from a hundred to a 
thousand pounds. 

The farce closes with a Dance of Patriots, Fielding’s most audacious 
attack on Walpole. Four Patriots, “‘a set of shabby Fellows,” drink 
toasts of Trade and Prosperity but confess themselves, for all that, a 
“Set of miserable poor Dogs.” At this Quidam, the fiddler, who has 
been laughing at them from behind the scenes, makes his entry. Lay- 
ing a purse of gold before them, he causes them to change their opin- 
ion. “I own,” says one, “I thought we were poor, but, Sir, you have 
convinced me that we are rich.”” Quidam now plays his fiddle, and 
they dance merrily off the stage. Medley, the author of the play, ex- 
plains the allegory to his friend the critic: 

Sir, every one of these Patriots have a Hole in their Pockets, as Mr. Quidam 
the Fiddler there knows, so that he intends to make them dance till all the 
Money is fall’n through, which he will pick up again, and so not lose one Half- 
penny by his Generosity: so far from it, that he will get his Wine for nothing, 
and the poor People, alas! out of their own Pockets, pay the whole Reckon- 
ing. 

Quidam is Sir Robert Walpole, who turns the Patriots into ridicule 
and bribes them out of their honesty. ‘‘Who but the Devil,” asks 
Fielding in the dedication of the Historical register, ‘could act such a 

Indeed it is so plain who is meant by this Quidam that he 
who maketh any wrong Application thereof might as well mistake the 
name of Thomas for John or old Nick for old Bob.” 

Of his future intentions Fielding left no doubt, for he now proposed 
to raise a sum by subscription for enlarging and decorating his theater. 
His audiences, he promised, would receive cheaper and better enter- 
tainment. “If Nature hath given me any Talents at ridiculing Vice 
and Imposture, I shall not be indolent,” he states, “nor afraid of ex- 
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erting them, while the Liberty of the Press and Stage subsists.” 
His plans, however, were destined never to be realized; for the episode 
of The golden rump occurred at this juncture, and the licensing act 
followed immediately. 

Under the title of The vision of the golden rump, a scurrilous attack 
on Walpole and his colleagues had been published in Common sense.” 
Worked up into a play, The vision was presented to Giffard. The lat- 
ter, whether his intention was to ask advice or exact money is not 
clear, brought the piece to Walpole. The profits which might have 
accrued had it been published were paid to Giffard while the copy of 
the play was detained by Walpole. In the House of Commons Wal- 
pole read extracts from the play, and the feeling was unanimous that 
some effective check must be exercised over theatrical productions. 
The name of the author of The golden rump has never been discovered; 
it was never performed and never printed. Only a mere handful ever 
saw it—never was a dramatic piece shrouded in such mystery.** 

Unlike Sir John Barnard’s Playhouse Bill, the new measure was de- 
signed as an amendment to a vagrancy law passed in the reign of 


Queen Anne.** On May 20, leave to introduce the bill was given, and 
on May 24 it was read a first time.“* With such dispatch did the bill 
pass through the Commons that within a week it was ready for the 
Upper House.“ Its passage through the Lords was equally rapid. It 
was read a first time on June 2,7 and on the sixth, having passed all 
three readings, was returned to the Commons without an amend- 
ment.** On June 21 the royal assent was formally given to the bill.” 


42 Mar. 19-26, 1737. 

43 Four years afterward—in 1741—the allegation was made that The golden rump was 
written by a hireling of Walpole’s: ‘‘Suppose, Sir, this same Golden Rump Farce was wrote 
by a certain great Man’s own Direction, and as much Scurrility and Treason larded in it 
as possible.—Suppose Giffard had a private Hint how to act in this Affair, and was prom- 
ised great Things to play a particular Part in this Farce-——Suppose he was promised a 
separate Licence, or an Equivalent:—You may then suppose the M ... . a thorough Poli- 
tician, who knew how to manage bad Things to the best Advantage’’ (An apology for the 
life of Mr. Theo. Cibber, comedian [1741], p. 116). An imperfect copy of The golden rump 
was discovered by Horace Walpole among his father’s papers after his death (Horace 
Walpole, Memoirs of the reign of King George the Second [2d ed.; 1847], pp. 13-14). 

44 The introduction of an amendment was good tactics on the part of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The opposition hailed every new law as an attack on liberty; by amending an old 
act so as to modernize it, Walpole was thus enabled to obviate much criticism. 

4 Journals of the House of Commons, XXII, 889, 891. 

46 Ibid., pp. 892, 893. 47 Ibid., XXV, 134. 48 Tbid., p. 137. 

49 Tbid., p. 148; XXII, 901. The official title of the bill was as follows: ‘‘An Act to ex- 
plain and amend so much of an Act, made in the Twelfth Year of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
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Against the new act not a single petition had been presented, nor 
was there any effective opposition apart from the famous attack de- 
livered by Lord Chesterfield, whose eloquent speech was admired on 
all sides. He urged that the bill was an oblique attack on the liberty 
of the press, for a law prohibiting a play to be printed must necessarily 
follow an enactment which prevented its being performed. The laws 
then in being, he contended, were sufficient for punishing players who 
brought a seditious libel on the stage. Referring to Fielding’s pieces, 
he pointed out that they had gone unpunished not for want of the 
law but for want of prosecution.®® Poets and players, he urged, were 
to be subjected to the arbitrary will of the lord chamberlain. More- 
over, the bill was in a way an encroachment on property. 


Wit, my L——ds, is a Sort of Property; it is the Property of those that have 
it, and too often the only Property they have to depend on. It is, indeed, but 
a precarious Dependance. Thank God! we, my L——ds, have a Dependance 
of another Kind: we have a much less precarious Support, and therefore can- 
not feel the Inconveniences of the Bill now before us But what is still 
more hard, tho’ the poor Author, the Proprietor I should say, cannot perhaps 
dine till he has found out a Purchaser, yet, before he can propose to see for a 
Purchaser, he must patiently submit to have his Goods rummaged at this 
New Excise Office, where they may be detained fourteen Days, and even then 
he may find them returned as prohibited Goods, by which his chief and best 
Market will be for ever shut against him. 


Despite the universal applause with which this speech was received, 
the bill went through; but Chesterfield’s effort made a deep impres- 
sion and had at least one good result. “It has contributed,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘to prevent the abuse that might have been made of it, 


intituled, An Act for reducing the Laws relating to Rogues, Vagabonds, sturdy Beggars, 
and Vagrants into one Act of Parliament; for the more effectual punishing such Rogues, 
Vagabonds, sturdy Beggars, and Vagrants, and sending them whither they ought to be 
sent as relates to common Players of Interludes’’ (London gazette, June 18-21, 1737). 

5° The threat of prosecution in recent years had certainly caused plays to be abandoned 
in the Haymarket theater. The Daily journal, July 22, 1731, reports that when a company 
of comedians on the previous night were about to perform The fall of Mortimer, ‘‘the High 
Constable, with several Petty Constables, came with a Warrant from several Justices of 
the Peace, to seize Mr. Mullet, who play’d the Part of Mortimer, and the rest of the Per- 
formers: but they all made their Escapes.” Cf. also the Daily post, July 22, 1731. An 
opera, The restoration of King Charles II or The life and death of Oliver Cromwell was sup- 
pressed at the same theater because ‘‘it contain’d some Expressions which several of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace thought too scurrilous to be represented on the Stage, and 
in order to stifle the Performance of a Thing that carried with it such an evil Tendency they 
Proposed to have issued out Warrants for taking up all the Players, upon which it was laid 
aside"’ (Read’s weekly journal, May 20, 1732). 
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in restraining the powers of genius, and serving the purposes of minis- 
terial pique or personal dislike.’’™ 

By the new law the king’s power was abridged. Before the passing 
of the act, the king could grant letters patent for the erection of the- 
aters all over the kingdom; he could only do so now in the “City of 
Westminister and within the liberties thereof, and in such places 
where His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors shall in their Royal 
Persons reside, and during such Residence only.” 

The three unlicensed theaters were now closed—the Haymarket, 
Goodman’s Fields, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields—to the satisfaction of 
“the sedate, industrious part of the nation.” Apart from the Opera 
House, all that remained were the two patent houses.** 

The terms of the act empowered the lord chamberlain to prohibit 
the presentation of any theatrical performance. New plays, additions 
to old plays, prologues, and epilogues were to be forwarded for ap- 
proval fourteen days before they were intended to be acted.** Failure 
to comply with these regulations involved the penalty of £50 and the 
suppression of the license of the theater.™ 

The position of the players after the passage of the 1737 act has 
thus been analyzed by a legal authority: 

The Lord Chamberlain’s Licence of the Play, coupled with the Player hav- 
ing a legal settlement where he performs, shall save him from the penalties 
of the Act [But] having a settlement will avail the performers nothing, 
unless it be coupled with legal authority to act, which the mere Licencing of 

51 M. Maty, Miscellaneous werks of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 
field (1777), I, 83. 

52 10 George II, sec. 5. 

53 The effects of Goodman's Fields were disposed of by public auction: ‘‘To be sold by 
Auction on Tuesday Aug. Ist and the following Days, at the great house the corner of 
Carlisle Street, Soho Square, late in possession of the Honourable Lady Newton, deceased. 
A large Quantity of Theatrical Goods, consisting of Men’s and Women's Cloaths of Cloath, 
Velvet and Silk; embroider'd lac’d and plain, properly adapt’d to all the entertainments of 
the stage; As also various sets of scenes, with machines and other decorations belonging to 
several pantomime interludes: large Glass Lustres, Plate, Jewels and Watches, rich Screens 
and Velvet Chairs in gilt Frames, a large Harpsichord with a quantity of Musick in score. 
being late the property of Mr. Henry Giffard, Master of the Theatre in Goodman's Fields. 
By Bernard Warren, Auctioner’’ (London daily post, July 22, 1738). 

54 The only entertainments, in fact, not submitted were tumbling and fencing, “‘be- 
cause no copies of these amusements can be sent to the Lord Chamberlain for his appro- 
bation, previous to the Acting’’ (Dramatic tracts and papers). 

88 Two officials were nominated by the lord chamberlain to assist in the administration 
of the act. Thomas Odell became inspector of plays at a salary of £200 per annum (Read's 


weekly journal, Feb. 4, 1733); and Chetwynd, a relative of Lord Viscount Chetwynd, was 
appointed licenser of plays (Country journal, Feb. 4, 1738). 
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the Play by the Lord Chamberlain does not amount to. The house in which the 
play is performed, must be erected by Letters Patent, or Licence from the Crown 
which is the authority hereby recognised, and without it the performer is sub- 
ject to the penalties of the act; for by that authority only can money be taken 
at the doors.® 

The wording of the act, too, inflicted no small measure of humilia- 
tion: it was referred to loosely as the “‘Vagrant Act’’; and before the 
bill became a law, the players were “perpetually soliciting their Friends 
for a Clause in their Favour,”’ says the Daily post,*” “for fear of being 
deem’d Vagrants.” But it was the restriction of their field of employ- 
ment that caused the deepest consternation. Upon Fleetwood and 
Rich a monopoly had now been conferred, and henceforth the players 
were to live in dread of a cartel between the two managers. The time- 
honored device of discontented comedians in search of redress—the 
establishment of a rebel company—was now denied to them. Within 
a few years they were to realize the full significance of their unenviable 
position when the Drury Lane company, impoverished through the 
recklessness of Fleetwood, were eventually compelled, by the prospect 
of sheer starvation, to accept his terms.** 


UNIVERSITY oF LONDON 


56 Dramatic tracts and papers. 57 Mar. 29, 1737. 

58 Although the bill progressed quietly through Parliament, its passage occasioned con- 
siderable controversy in the papers. The Daily gazetteer sponsored the bill (June 6, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 15, 18, 24, 1737). Most outspoken in its opposition was the Craftsman (May 
28, 1737; June 4, 18, 25, 1737). The criticism of the bill in this paper for July 2 caused the 
suppression of the Craftsman for a week; see the issue of July 30. 
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THOMAS GRAY’S LIBRARY! 


W. POWELL JONES 


LTHOUGH Gray died in 1771, his library was not dispersed 
A until 1845. In his will Gray gave William Mason all his “books, 
manuscripts, coins, musick printed or written, & papers of all 
kinds, to preserve or destroy at his own discretion.”’ Mason in turn 
left most of the books and manuscripts to Richard Stonhewer, mutual 
friend of himself and Gray. Stonhewer died January 30, 1809, leaving 
the important Commonplace Book to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and the greater part of Gray’s books and papers intact to his nephew, 
the Rev. Mr. Bright, of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire. When Bright’s 
library was sold at Evans’ on November 27, 1845, the sale became 
an event, for it gave the public the first chance to see what kind of 
books the poet of the Elegy had owned. The most valuable books in 
the 1845 sale were bought by that remarkable bibliophile of Stoke 
Poges, Granville J. Penn, and offered again at Sotheby’s on August 28, 
1851. Penn bought in several lots in the 1851 sale, notably seven vol- 
umes of manuscripts, and sold them at Sotheby’s, August 4, 1854. 

Scholars have generally depended for their knowledge of Gray’s 
library on the descriptions in the 1851 catalogue. Austin Dobson’s 
charming essay in the first series of his Eighteenth century vignettes, for 
instance, relies entirely on this document. The extreme scarcity of 
copies of the 1851 catalogue would warrant reprinting it; but this 
seems inadvisable to me, chiefly because it represents only that por- 
tion of Gray’s library which Penn had bought in the earlier sale. A 
much more complete picture is to be found in a synthesis of the two 
catalogues, such as the one below, to which has been added manu- 
script information from the margins of the British Museum copies. 

1 I have discussed the scholarly interests of Gray at length in my book, Thomas Gray, 
scholar (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937). I have printed in full (pp.151-63) 
Gray's youthful catalogue of his library, to which he added a list of books he bought in 
1760; and I have appended (pp. 175-81) a register of Gray's autograph manuscripts. Both 
the register and the present catalogue of Gray’s library are tentative; their completeness 
will depend upon the co-operation of the collectors and libraries who now own the widely 
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Although Gray loved books for their contents, he cared little for 
their form or condition. He was neither collector nor bibliophile, and 
rarely paid more than a few shillings for a book, often no more than 
sixpence. He underlined passages and wrote in the margins with such 
recklessness that his books have become valuable chiefly for their an- 
notations. He seldom bought new books, and paid as little as possible 
for the old ones, regardless of binding or condition. Certainly the care- 
lessness of Mason, Stonhewer, and Bright did not create the wretched 
condition of the books that led an observer at the 1845 sale to say of 
them: ‘‘Many wanted their outside letterings—others were cropped 
to the quick, and there was not a book in the whole collection but 
would have horrified Dr. Dibdin, or would have stood the test of 
Mr. Miller’s rule.’’? Penn remedied this condition as much as he could. 
The lavish descriptions of morocco and levant bindings in the 1851 
catalogue testify to the large sums he must have spent in repair. 

Gray himself left little information about his own books. He owned 
comparatively few of the works mentioned in his letters, for it was his 
custom to borrow freely from his friends and especially from the li- 
braries of the colleges at Cambridge. As a scholar, he kept extensive 
bibliographical lists, particularly in his Commonplace Book. These 
are not to be confused with books he owned or even read, for they were 
gleaned from learned journals and bibliographical guides. Such a cata- 
logue, arranged alphabetically, is the notebook in the Morgan Library 
which has usually been described as a catalogue of the poet’s library. 

Gray did make a catalogue of his library during his undergraduate 
years; but he abandoned it about 1742, his latest recordings in it being 
the list of books on art and antiquities bought at Rome in 1740. This 
catalogue, also in the Morgan Library, is an excellent indication of 
the poet’s youthful studies, and as such forms a part of my recent 
book on Gray. More useful for indicating Gray’s mature tastes is a 
list bound in this notebook, ‘Books bought since I came to London, 
1760.”’ Reading in the newly opened British Museum during that win- 
ter of 1759-60, Gray bought books which interested him most at that 
period, chiefly English history, early English literature, and travel. 
Of the 129 items in this list, at least 77 have appeared in recorded sales 
and are to be found below. The 52 remaining items probably did not 

2 Athenaeum, No. 945 (Dec. 6, 1845), p. 1174. 
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contain any autograph of Gray and have therefore dropped from 
sight.* 

Using the British Museum copies of the sales catalogues of 1845 and 
1851 as a basis, I have made the following list from various sources, as 
indicated under each item. I have included only those books said to 
contain Gray’s autograph signature or marginulia. In spite of repeated 
inquiries, I have located a comparatively small number of the items. 
The lacunae in my list will be gradually filled with the aid of the widely 
scattered owners of the books. I have included under each item the 
following information: (1) bibliographical data; (2) description of im- 
portant marginalia; (3) sources of information;* including the lot 
number, purchaser, and price paid; and (4) present location when 
known. 

GRAY’S LIBRARY 

Aelianus. Varia historia, Gr. et Lat. Faberi. 1668. 

45-569. 

Albin, Eleazar. Natural history of English insects. 4to. London, 1720. 
“Tho: Gray, his book.” Most pages have references to Linnaeus. 
45-756 (Payne—£5.0.0). 51-1 (Pickering—£5.5.0). 

Algarotti, Francesco. Vita di Orazio. 12mo. Ven., 1760. 

Now in Princeton University Library. Numerous critical notes, as described in 
Nation (New York), XCV (Aug. 22, 1912), 167-68. 

Amirault, Moyse. Vie de Francois, seigneur de la Noué, dit Bras-de-fer. 4to. 

Leyden, 1661. 

1760—£0.0.6. 45-771 (Thorpe). 51-2 (Libby—£0.12.0). 

Ammirato, Scipione. Delle famiglie nobili Fiorentine. Fol. Fir., 1615. 

1760—£0.1.6. 45-836. 

Ammirato, Scipione. Dell’istorie Fiorentine. Fol. Fir., 1600. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-816. Sotheby’s, Mar. 5, 1935. 

Annual register, 1758-60, 1762-64. 6 vols. 8vo. 


Numerous annotations. 
Described in Tregaskis’ catalogue, Dec. 13, 1915. Sold to Myers & Co., who 
have no record of its sale. 


3 The most interesting of these are: Hickes’s Thesaurus, Ligon’s History of Barbadoes, 
Burton’s Anatomy of melancholy, and the poetical works of Samuel Daniel (Gray's notes 
on which are well known). 

‘ The chief sources are abbreviated: 1760 = Gray’s list from manuscript notebook in 
Morgan Library; 45 = sale catalogue, Evans, Nov. 27, 1845; 51 = sale catalogue, Sotheby, 
Aug. 28, 1851. E.g., ‘45-756 (Payne—£5.0.0)”" means that the item was in lot number 
756 in the 1845 sale and was bought by Payne, Penn's agent, for £5. 
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Anthologia Graeca. Ed. H. Stephanus. 

Bequeathed to Mason, interleaved. Mason, Memoirs, p. 336: “. .. . in which 
he has transcribed several additional ones that he selected in his extensive reading, 
has inserted a great number of critical notes and emendations, and subjoined a 
copious Index, in which every Epigram is arranged under the name of its respective 
author. This manuscript, though written in that exact manner, as if intended for 
the press, I do not know that it was ever Mr. Gray’s design to make public.” 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. De seipso libri XII Gr. & Lat. cum notis Gata- 

keri. Glasgow: Foulis, 1744. 

45-588. 51-3 (Pickering—<£0.7.0). 

Antoninus Pius. Jter Britanniarum. Ed. Gale. 4to. London, 1709. 
1760—£0.2.3. 45-761 (Payne). 51-4 (Pickering—£0.15.0). 
Anville, Jean B. B. d’. Europa. 

Pocket book for 1760; bought May 14, London, £0.5.0. 

Anville, Jean B. B. d’. Notice de Vancienne Gaule tirée des monumens romains. 

4to. Paris, 1760. 

“With the modern names of places affixed to their ancient designations in the 


Table des matiéres.” 
45-752 (Payne). 51-5 (Lilly—£0.18.0). Anderson’s, Oct. 18, 1918, $95. 


Now in Gluck Collection, Buffalo (N.Y.) Public Library. 
Aristotelis opera. Ed. Sylburgius. 5 vols. 1584-87. 
45-768 (Payne—£7.2.6). 
“The Volume on Animals Contains most elaborate notes by Gray.” 
N.B.—This volume was featured in the 1845 sale but has not turned up since. 
Dell’arte critica diplomatica. Mant., 1727. 
45-763 (Waller). 
Aubery, Louis. Histoire de Hollande. 12mo. Paris, 1687. 
1760—£0.0.6. 45-524. 51-6 (Lilly—£0.6.6). 
Baglivus, G. De praxi medica ad priscam observandi rationem revocandi, li- 
bri IT. 8vo. Lugd., 1699. 
1760—£0.0.4. 51-7 (Pickering—£0.6.6). 
Bancroft, Edward. Essay on the natural history of Guiana in S. America. 8vo. 
London, 1769. 


Nomenclature of Linnaeus. 
45-565. 51-8 (Pickering—£1.10.0). 


Barrow, Isaac. Works. By Tillotson, Vols. I and II. Fol. London, 1716. 
45-843. 


Bartoli, P. S. Colonna Traiana. Fol. Rome (ca. 1690). 
Flyleaf: “T. Gray, June, 1740, a Roma; costo 9 scudi.”’ 


] 
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Bartoli, P. S. Le Antiche Lucerne. Fol. Rome, 1691. 
Flyleaf: ‘“T. Gray, June 1740, a Roma, e costo 4 scudi.” 
45-820. Both Bartoli items now for sale by Bernard Halliday, Leicester. 
Batesius, Guil. Vitae selectorum, aliquot virorum qui doctrina, dignitate, aut 
pietate inclaruere. 4to. London, 1681. 
1760—£0.0.9. 45-764 (Payne). 51-9 (Lilly—£0.19.0). 
Now in Cambridge University Library. 
Beeckman, Capt. Daniel. Voyage to and from the island of Borneo in the East 
Indies. 8vo. London, 1718. 
1760—£0.1.6. 45-565. 51-10 ( , £0.12.0). 
Bell, John. Travels from St. Petersburg, in Russia, to divers parts of Asia. 2 
vols. 4to. Glasgow: Foulis, 1763. 
Nomenclature of Linnaeus. 
45-754. 51-11 (Pickering—£2.2.0). 
Bellori, J. P. Columna Antoniniana. Fol. Rome, 1672? 
45-820. 


Bellori, J. P. Le vite de’ Pittori, scultori, ed. Architetti. 2d ed. 4to. Roma, 1728. 
Notes indicate collections where pictures were to be found in Gray’s time. 
45-766 (Payne). 51-12 (Lilly—£0.15.0). 

Bergeron, P. Voyages faits en Asie dans les XII, XIII, XIV et XV siécles. 
2 vol. in 1. Haye, 1735. 

See Nation (New York), II (April 19, 1866), 497. 


Notes on almost 300 pages. 
Now in Pembroke Library, Cambridge. 

Bibliotheque britannique. 14 vols. Haye, 1733-40. 
1760—£0.6.6. 45-527. 

Birch, Thomas. Life of Henry Prince of Wales. 8vo. London, 1760. 
1760—£0.6.0. 45-555. 51-14 (J.G.—£1.0.0). 

Birch, Thomas. View of the negotiations between England, France, & Brussels. 
8vo. London, 1749. 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-536. 51-13 (Pickering—£0.19.0). 

Blount, Thomas Pope. Censura celebrium authorum. Fol. London, 1690. 


“With numerous MS. additions relative to the different editions of the authors 
enumerated by Blount, the prices of them in the Poet’s day, etc.” 

45-814 (Payne—£3.0.0). 51-15 (Hodgson—£3.5.0). Also Sotheby, Aug. 4, 
1854— £2.9.0. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni. 11 Decamerone. 4to. London, 1725. 


“With MS. notes by Gray, naming the authors, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Fontaine, Moliere, Pope, etc., who have been indebted to Boccaccio, with the 
titles of the Poems, Tales, etc. which have originated with the Decameron.” 
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45-757 (Payne—£6.8.6). 51-16 (Hanrott—£5.7.6). Sotheby, April, 1901, to 
Harvey for £14. 
Boileau. (uvres. 4 vols. Haye, 1722. 
45-529. 
Boissard, J. J. Romanae urbis topographiae et antiquitatum. 6 vols. in 3. Fol. 
Frankfort, 1597. 
1760—£1.5.0. 45-819. 
Now for sale by Bernard Halliday, Leicester. 
Borghini, Raffaello. Il riposo. 4to. Fir., 1730. 


Notes on whereabouts of pictures. 
45-767. 51-17 (Lilly—£0.8.0). 


Boscha, Petrus Paulus. De origine et statu bibliothecae Ambrosianae. 4to. Me- 
diol., 1672. 
1760—£0.1.9. 45-752. 57-18 (Pickering—£1.2.0). 
Now in Harvard Library. 

Boyer, Abel. Letters of wit, politicks & morality. 8vo. London, 1701. 
51-19 (Wright—£0.6.0). 

Broverius, Christianus. Antiquitates et annales Trevirenses. Ed. Jac. Mase- 
nius. Vol. II only. Fol. Leodii, 1670. 
1760—2 vols., £0.3.9. 45-846 (Payne). 51-20 (Wright—<£0.10.0). 


Burnet, Gilbert. History of his own time. Vol. I only. Fol. Dublin, 1724. 
Explanatory notes, mostly biographical or genealogical. 
45-844 (Payne). 51-21 (Pickering—£2.18.0). 
Now in Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Burnet, Gilbert. Life of Bp. Bedell. 8vo. London, 1685. 
1760—£0.0.6. 45-530 (Pickering). 
Now in Cambridge University Library. 
Busnot, Dominick. History of Muley Ismael. 12mo. London, 1715. 
Very early autograph. 
45-540 (Payne). 51-22 (Lilly—£0.4.6). 
Sumner Collection, Harvard Library. 
Caius, J. De canibus Britannicis, animalibus rarioribus, &c. 8vo. London, 


1729. 

Marginal notes with references to Buffon and Linnaeus. 
1760—£0.3.3. 45-585 (Payne—£2.5.0). 51-23 (Pickering—£2.4.0). 
Now in Peterhouse College Library, Cambridge. 


Callimachus. Hymni, epigrammata, et fragmenta. Gr. et Lat. T. Graevii. 2 
vols. 8vo. Ultraj., 1697. 
51-24 (Pickering—£0.19.0). 
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Camden, William. Remains concerning Britain. London, 1674. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-564. 
Campo, Antonio. Cremona rappresentata in Disegno col suo contado. 4to. Mi- 
lan, 1645. 
45-767 (Payne). 51-25 (Lilly—£0.19.0). 
Catalogue of the pictures at Kensington Palace. 4to. 1758. 
Numerous critical notes. Excerpts by Mitford, B.M. Add. MS. 32561, fol. 31. 
Catalogues of pictures, statues, &c. seen abroad by Gray, with occasional remarks 
by him. 
45-611 (Payne—£10.10.0). 
Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, cum notis variorum et Graevii. 8vo. Trajecti, 
1680. 
Some marginal notes. 
51-26 (Lilly—£3.3.0). 
Cebes, Thebanus. Tabula, Gr. et Lat. Johnsoni. 8vo. London, 1720. 
“Tho: Gray, July, 1731.” 
45-583. 51-27 (Pickering—£0.13.0). 
Chamberlayne, John. Magnae Britanniae notitia: or the present state of Britain. 
8vo. London, 1755. 


Numerous marginal notes. 
45-555. 51-28 (Lilly—£1.2.0). U.S.A., Nov. 5, 1923, $60. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. The works of our ancient & learned English poet, G. C., 
newly printed. Black letter. Fol. London, 1602. 


With various marks, and explanatory, or glossarial notes. 
1760—£0.2.6. 45-817 (Payne—£9.0.0). 51-29 (Pickering—£8.12.0). 


Churchill, Charles. Poetical works. 2 vols. in 1. 4to. London, 1763. 
For description see E. Gosse, Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature (2d 
ser.), XXXVI (1918), 161-79. 
45-755 (Payne—£10.5.0). 51-31 (Milnes—£17.0.0): 
Now in possession of the Marquess of Crewe. 
Cicero. De officiis, etc. cum notis variorum et Graevii. 12mo. Amst., 1691. 
“Thos. Gray, July, 1731, e dono Will: Antrobus.” 
45-578. 51-31 (Williams—<£0.9.0). 
Cicero. Epistolae ad familiares, cum notis Anglicanis a Ross. 2 vols. 8vo. Can- 
tab., 1749. 
Presentation copy to Gray. 
45-577 (Payne—£3.13.0). 51-32 (Stephens—£2.0.0). 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of. The History of the rebellion and Civil War 
in England. 3 vols. Fol. Oxford, 1707. 
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Numerous marginal notes, historical, genealogical, or biographical. 
45—— (Payne—£22.10.0). 51-33 (Pickering—£49.10.0). 
Now in Bodleian, Oxford. 
Claudianus. Opera. 18mo. Amsterdam: Janson, 1638. 
Early initials, with note by H. B.: “It was purchased by me at Evans’ Noy 
29, 1845.” 
Now in Harvard Library. 
Claudianus. Opera, Heinsii. 8vo. Amst., 1665. 
51-34 (P. Butler—£1.6.0). 
Coke, Sir Edward. Commentary upon Littleton’s Tenures. Fol. Lond., 1657. 
51-35. 
Corpus juris civilis .... cum notis .... Dion. Amsterdam: Gothofredi, 1663. 
Now in Pembroke Library, Cambridge. 
Dale, Samuel. History of Harwich and Dovercourt, topographical, dynastical, & 
political. 4to. London, 1730. 
Natural history notes. 
45-761. 51-36 (Lilly—£1.11.6). 
Dante Alighieri. Opere. Fol. Venet., 1578. 


Elaborate note on the word “commedia,” the ‘“Mysteries,” etc., with passages 
from Weever’s Funeral monuments, and Crescimbeni della volgar poesia. 
45-818 (Payne—£6.15.0). 51-37 (Pickering—£4.16.6). 


Demosthenes. Orationes selectae. 8vo. Cantab., 1731. 
45-583. 51-38 (Williams—£0.4.0). 

Diéreville, M. Relation du voyage du Port Royal de l’ Acadie, ou de la nouvelle 
France. 12mo. Amst., 1710. } 
1760—£0.0.9. 51-39 (Stephens—£1.0.0). 


Digges, Sir Dudley. Compleat ambassador. Fol. Lond., 1655. 


Many marginal notes. 
45-839 (Payne). 51-40 (Edwards—£3.16.0). 


Douglas, Gawin. Hier beginnis ane treatise callit, the palice of honour, etc. 4to. 
Edinb., 1579. 
“This is a transcript of an exceedingly rare book, of which it is said, two copies 
only are known; it was copied for Gray when he was collecting materials for the 


projected History of English Poetry.” 
45-620 (Payne). 51-41 (Hodgson—£1.10.0). 54-217 (Upham—£0.17.0). 


Dugdale, Wm. The baronage of England, etc. Vol. I (London, 1675). 

Flyleaf: “Names & Bearings of several great Persons (many of them Barons by 
tenure) omitted by Dugdale.’’ Occasional corrections or supplementary notes 
throughout. 
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1760—£0.8.6. 45-844 (Payne). 51-42 (Pickering—£6.0.0). 
Now in British Museum. 
Ellis, J. English atlas. 4to. London, 1766. 


Notes on writers consulted. 
45-785. 51-43 (Jones—£2.2.0). Amer. Art. Assn., Dec. 1, 1924—$90; Jan. 19, 


1927—$40. 
Ennius, Quintus. Fragmenta, Vossii. 4to. Amst., 1707. 

1760—£0.3.3. 45-780. 51-44 (H. Bohn—£1.1.0). 

Euripides. Tragoediae XX praeter ultimam, omnes completae ... . studio Jo- 

suae Barnes. Fol. Cantab., 1694. 

“On the margins of the leaves throughout the volume are very many notes 
written by Gray and [Robert] Antrobus, & various passages have been marked, in 
red crayon, by stars & inverted commas, Gray’s usual manner.” 

45-811 (Payne—£7.10.0). 51-45(Hodgson—£5.10.0). 54-219 (Toovey—£2.2.0). 
Eustathius. De ismeniae et ismenes amoribus libri xi. 18mo. L. Bat., 1644. 

51-46 (Pickering—£0.12.0). Anderson’s, Nov. 10, 1924—$60. 


Evelyn, John. Sylva, and terra. Fol. 1729. 


“Numerous marginal notes.” 
45-804 (Earl Powis—£7.18.0). 


Fabricius. De augusti imp. genere, temporibus, et scriptis. Hamburg, 1727. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-772. Title-page for sale by Dobell’s, Tunbridge Wells. 


Fabyan, Robert. Chronycle. Black letter. Fol. Lond., 1533. 
“Towards the end of the volume there are some marginal notes by Gray; those 
on fol. 177, 184 relate to some curious culinary preparations.” 
1760—£0.2.6. 45-812 (Payne—£6.6.0). 51-48 (Pickering—£9.15.0). 
Falda, G. B. Architetture de’palazzi di Roma. Fol. Rome, 1655. 
“Numerous plates with a list of them by Gray.” 
45-831. 
Feron, Claude. Armoiries des connestables de France. Fol. Paris, 1628. 
1760—£0.1.6. 45-845. 


Fleetwood, Bp. William. Chronicon preciosum. 8vo. London, 1745. 
45-535 (Payne—£0.12.0). 51-49 (Williams—£1.2.0). 

Fletcher, Andrew (of Saltoun). Political works. 8vo. London, 1737. 
1760—£0.1.9. 45-564. 


Florus. Variorium. 8vo. L. Bat., 1648. 
45-581. 51-50 (Lilly—£0.2.6). 

Gellius, Aulus. Noctes Atticae, Gronovii. 12mo. L. Bat., 1651. 
45-583. 51-51 (Lilly—£0.12.0). 
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Geoffroy, Etienne-Louis. Histoire abrégée des insectes qui se trouvent aux en- 
virons de Paris. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1762. 
“Numerous marginal notes.” 
45-753. 

Gibson, Edmund. Chronicum Saxonicum, Saz. et Lat. Oxon., 1692. 
1760—£0.2.9. 45-772. 


Godefroy. Le Ceremonial de France. 4to. Paris, 1619. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-776. 

Goedartius de insectis. London, 1685. 
“Linnaean classification & description with English equivalents.” 
Seventy-four notes from two to six lines in length. 
45-532. For sale by W. T. Spencer, London. 

Gratianus, Ant. Maria. De casibus virorum illustrium. 4to. Paris, 1680. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-764 (Payne). 51-52 (M. Milnes—£2.0.0). 

Gregory, John. Comparative view of the state and faculties of man with those of 
the animal world. 12mo. Lond., 1765. 
51-58 (Pickering—£0.11.0). 

Gresset, J. B. L. Guvres. 2 vol. 12mo. London, 1748. 
45-528. 

Gronovius, L. T. Zoophylacium. Fol. L. Bat., 1763 [three parts not com- 
pleted until 1781]. 
45-837. 

Grotius, Hugo. De mari libero, et P. Merula de maribus. 18mo. L. Bat., 1633. 
51-59 (Stephens—£2.7.0). 

Gruner, G. 8. Histoire naturelle des glaciers de la Suisse. Transl. Keralio. 4to. 
Paris, 1770. 


45-752. 51-60 (Williams—£2.19.0). 
Now in Pembroke Library, Cambridge. 


Grynaeus, Simon. Novus orbis regionum ac insularum veteribus incognitarum. 
Fol. Basil, 1537. 


Many marginal notes. 
1760—£0.1.9. 45-807 (Payne). 51-62 (Stephens—£4.4.0). 


Guillim, John. Display of heraldrie. 3d ed. Fol. London, 1638. 


“Numerous notes.” 
1760—£0.1.3. 45-840. 


Gyllius, Petrus. De Bosphoro Thracio. 18mo. L. Bat., 1602. 
51-63 (Pickering—£0.17.0). 
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Gyllius, Petrus. De topographia Constantinopoleos. 18mo. L. Bat., 1632. 
51-64 (Pickering—£0.11.0). 


Hall, Joseph. Virgidemiarum. Ed. W. Thompson. 12mo. Oxford, 1753. 
51-65. 


Hamilton, Count A. Memoires du comte de Grammont. 8vo. La Haye, 1741. 


For sale by Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.: “The note [over 80 lines on flyleaf bound 
in] consists chiefly of a list of names of persons and places with the page on which 
they occur.” 


Hanway, Jonas. An historical account of the British trade over the Caspian Sea. 
2 vols. 4to. Lond., 1753. 
45-754. 51-66. 
Now in the library of Mr. W. S. Lewis, Farmington, Conn. 

Harleian Collection of manuscripts, catalogue of the. 2 vols. Fol. Lond., 1759. 
“Gray’s usual marks for reference throughout.” 
1760—£2.10.0. 45——- (Thorpe—£0.8.0). 51-67 (Stephens—£1.0.0). 

Hawes, Stephen. Pastime of pleasure. Black letter. 1555. 


1760 (“History of grand amour et la belle pucelle’’)—£0.9.6. 45-775 (Payne— 
£14.5.0). 


Haym, N. F. Biblioteca Italiana. 4to. Ven., 1736. 


Few notes as to prices of books quoted. 
51-68. 


Hearne, Thos. Titi Livit Foro-Julienses vita Henrici Quinti, regis Angliae. 8vo. 
Oxon., 1716. 
1760—£0.2.3. 45-586 (Payne—£0.4.0). 51-69 (Lilly—£4.4.0). 


Hegenitius, Gotfr. Itinerarium Frisio-Hollandicum, et Abr. Ortelii, Itin. Gallo- 
Brabanticum. 18mo. L. Bat., 1630. 
51-70 (Pickering—£0.9.0). Anderson, Nov. 10, 1924—$50. 


Hickes, Geo. Linguarum veterum septentrionalium thesauri conspectus brevis 
per Guill. Wottonum. 12mo. London, 1708. 
1760—£0.1.3. 51-71 (Toovey—£0.13.0). Gray also bought in 1760 the three 
folio volumes of the thesaurus itself, for which he paid £2. 


Homer’s Iliad, by Pope. 6 vols. in 5. 1715. 
“Thos Gray, 1732.” 45-759 (Payne—£5.7.6). 51-73 (Lilly—£3.15.0). 


Homerus. Ilias et Odyssea, Gr. & Lat. cum scholiis Didymi, accurante Schreve- 
lio. 2 vols. in 1. 4to. L. Bat., 1656. 
“E. Libris, Thomae Gray Schol: Eton: Alum: 1733.” 
51-72 (Lilly—£2.12.6). 
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Hooker, Richard. Laws of ecclesiastical polity. Fol. 1666. 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-842. 

Horatius. Epistolae ad Pisones et Augustum, with English commentary and 
notes, to which are added two dissertations [by Hurd]. 2 vols. Cambr., 1757. 
“T. Gray, the gift of the author.” 

Horatius. (uvres de Horace, en Latin et en Francais, avec des remarques par 
Dacier. 10 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1691. 

Vol. VI has “Robert Antrobus, his Book, &c”’ on flyleaf. 
51-74 (Stephens—£2.14.0). 
Now in Princeton University Library. 

Howell, James. Perlustration of London. 4to. London, 1657. 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-838. 

Hudson, William. Flora Anglica. London, 1762. 


Mason, Memoirs, p. 341: ‘The most considerable [marginal notes on natural 
history] are on Hudson’s Flora Anglica, and the tenth edition of the Systema 


Imperialis, Johannes. Musaeum historicum et physicum. 4to. Ven., 1640. 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-769 (Payne). 51-75 (Stephens —£1.9.0). 
Jovius, Paulus. De piscibus Romanis, extr. from Sallengre, Antiquitates Ro- 


manae. Vol. I. Fol. Hag., 1716. 
‘“‘Numerous notes giving English names of fishes & nomenclature of Linnaeus.” 
1760—£0.16.0 for Sallengre, 3 vols. 45-846 (Payne). 51-77 (Lilly—£1.2.0). 


Jovius, Paulus. Vitae illustrium virorum. Fol. Basil, 1578. Elogia Ill. Vir. 


Flor., 1551. 

1760—£0.2.6 (two vols. bound together). 45-808. 51-76 (Lilly—£2.0.0). 
Kennedy, James. A new description of the curiosities in Wilton-House. 1764. 

45-607 (HB—£14.0.0). 

Contains numerous critical notes by Gray, with the following general observa- 
tion: “Observe, that Thomas Earl of Pembroke (the chief collector) gave what 
names he pleas’d, both to his pictures & marbles: so that there is not a single bust 
or statue here unchristened. they are (for the most part) very bad, & many of 
them modern: the antique busts almost all scoured.” Mitford, B.M. Add. MS. 
32561, fol. 9-29. 

Kitchin’s English atlas. 

On the backs of the maps in this book Gray kept his catalogues of things worth 
seeing in England and Wales. After his death Mason printed a few copies of the 
notes for private distribution. Revised and published as The traveller’s companion. 


Lambarde, William. Dictionarium Angliae topographicum et historicum. An 
alphabetical description of the chief places in England and Wales. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1730. 
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“Many very interesting notes on margins throughout.” 

45-760 (Payne—£2.12.0). 51-78 (Toovey—£3.10.0). 
Langbaine, Gerard. An account of the English dramatick poets. 8vo. Lond., 

1699. 

1760—£0.0.4. 45-540. 51-79 (Stephens—£0.15.0). 
La Sale. Journal historique du dernier voyage que feu M. de la Sale fit dans le 

Golfe de Mexique, etc. Paris, 1713. 

1760—£0.0.6. Presented in 1851 to John Jay Smith by G. J. Penn. 

Now in possession of Logan Pearsall Smith, 11, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. 
Le Long. Bibliothéque historique de la France. Fol. Paris, 1719. 

45-800 (Payne—£0.9.0). 

“Presented to the Library of Yale College, July, 1846, by Wiley and Putnam.” 
Linnaeus. Amoenitates academicae. 7 vols. L. Bat., 1749. 

Numerous MS notes. 

45-600 (Bohn—£3.0.0). 
Linnaeus. Fauna Suecica. Stockholm, 1761. 

Contains copious notes on all except insects, identical with revision of notes in 
the margins of the Systema naturae, i.e., names of species in English and other lan- 


guages. These notes were probably copied from SN when Gray used it to see 
Linnaeus’ revisions in classification between 1759 and 1761. Gray used it also to 


prepare his lists of birds, fishes, and animals in SN, for he marked with an asterisk 
in the present volume the species found in England. 

In one lot with next three items: 45-599 (HB—£3.9.0). 

All except Flora Zeylanica now in the library of Mr. Samuel Henshaw, 28 Fayer- 
weather Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Linnaeus. Flora Suecica. 1755. 
Notes throughout giving English names of plants and marking with an asterisk 
those found in England. 
Linnaeus. Flora Zeylanica. 1748. 
Linnaeus. Museum Ludovicae Ulricae reginae Suecorum. 3 vols. 1764. 
45-601 (Waley—£0.17.0). I (Insecta and Conchilia), II (Aves, Amphibia, 
Pisces). 
Presented by G. P. Putnam to Professor Asa Gray, 1846. Now in Harvard Li- 
brary. 
Linnaeus. Species plantarum .... secundum systema sexuale digestas. 2 vols. 
1762-63. 
Scattered notes, mostly identifying plants with their English names, throughout 
both volumes. 
Linnaeus. Systema naturae. 2 vols. Holmiae, 1758-59. 


1760—£0.15.0. 
Now in Harvard Library. 
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See C. E. Norton, The poet Gray as a naturalist (Boston, 1903), for history of 
book and description of the countless marginal notes and drawings. 
Lister, Martin. Historia animalium Angliae. 4to. Lond., 1678. 
Numerous notes. 
45-769 (Payne). 51-81 (Lilly—£1.7.0). 
Lister, Martin. Historia sive synopsis methodica conchyliarum et tabularum ana- 
tomicarum. Fol. Oxon., 1770. 
‘“«”... vast many of Shells have names added in MS.” 
51-82 (Lilly—£5.17.6). 
Lister, Martin. Octo exercitationes medicinales. 12mo. London, 1697. 
1760—£0.0.2. 51-83 (Pickering—£0.9.0). 
Anderson’s, April 26, 1920—$10.50. 
Locke, John. An essay concerning human understanding. Fol. 1706. 


45-838. 
According to Northup, N & Q (12th ser.), III, 291, this book is now in South 


Kensington Museum. 

London and its environs described. 6 vols. London, 1760. 

Described with few extracts, Gentleman’s magazine, N.S., XXIX (1848), 20- 

23. 

1760—£1.10.0. 45-541 (Payne—£15.15.0). 

Recently in possession of W. T. Spencer, who has no record of sale. 

Lucanus. Opera cum notis variorum, accurante Schrevelio. 8vo. L. Bat., 1669. 
51-84 (H. Bohn—£0.7.6). 

Macaulay, Kenneth. History of St. Kilda. 8vo. Lond., 1764. 

45-565. 51-85 (Tite—£1.11.0). 

Maichelius, Daniel. Introductio ad historiam literariam de praecipuis bibliothe- 
cis Parisiensibus. 8vo. Cantab., 1721. 
1760—£0.0.6. 45-587. 51-87 (Stephens—£0.17.0). 

Malvasia, Car. Caes. Felsina pittrice, o sia, vite de’pittori Bolognesi. 2 vols. 
4to. Bol., 1678. 

“Numerous marginal notes, describing places where pictures alluded to were 
deposited in his time.” 
45-766 (Payne). 51-88 (Toovey—£2.11.0). 

Manley, Mrs. de la Riviere. Secret memoirs and manners of several persons of 
quality of both sexes from the New Atlantis, an island in the Mediterranean. 
8vo. Lond., 1709. 

“Sarah Gray, cost 2° 6” 
51-89 (G. Smith—£1.6.0). 

Maps. 3 vols. with a MS list by Gray. 

45-850 ( ? —£0.10.0). 
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Markland, Jeremiah. Epistola critica (Camb., 1723) or remarks on the epistles 

of Cicero to Brutus. London, 1745. 

Mitford in Poems of Thomas Gray (1814), p. Ixvii: ““Gray’s own copy of Mark- 
land’s Treatise is now before me.’’ See p. Ixvi n.: “In a MS note in the first leaf of 
his copy of Markland, Gray writes: ‘This book is answered in an ingenious way, 
but the irony not quite transparent.’ ” 

Marston, John. The insatiate countess. London, 1651. 

Owned by Nathan C. Starr, St. John’s College, Annapolis. 

Matthew Paris. Historia major (1067-1273), etc. Ed. W. Wats. Fol. Lond., 

1640. 

“With numerous marginal notes throughout the volume.” 

1760—£0.5.6. 45-813 (Payne—£2.14.0). 51-103 (Hodgson—£6.0.0). 54-222 
(Skeffington—£3.6.0). 

Now in Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Menetraius, Claud. Symbolica Dianae Ephesiae statua. Fol. Romae, 1688. 

1760—£0.4.0. 45-833. 


Merlinus Cocaus. Macaronica. Ven., 1613. 
1760—£0.0.9. 45-530. 
Merrett. Pinazx rerum naturalium Britannicarum. 1667. 


“Numerous MS notes.” 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-635. 


Middleton, Conyers. Letter from Rome showing an exact conformity between 


popery and paganism. Lond., 1741. An examination of the Ld. Bp. of Lon- 
don’s discourses concerning the use and intent of prophecy, etc. 8vo. Lond., 
1750. 

Bound in 1 vol. Latter has: “T. Gray the gift of the Author.” 

51-90 (Stephens—£0. 10.0). 


Milles, Thos. Catalogue of honor. Fol. London, 1610. 


“Numerous MS notes, chiefly heraldic or biographical.’ 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-815 (Payne—£5.10.0). 51-91 (Pickering—£8.0.0). 


Milton, John. Paradise lost. 1711. 


Contains: ‘Signed poem in Gray’s autograph.” 
Anderson’s, April 23, 1919—$157.50. 


Milton, John. Poems upon several occasions. 8vo. London, 1673. 

“9 autogr. Thomas Gray or T. Gray, on title page, evidently written when he 
was very young.” 

45-536. 51-93 (Stephens—£2.6.0). 

Owned by the late James T. Fields, and described by Mrs. Fields in her Shelf 
of old books (New York, 1895), p. 147, and in Scribner’s magazine, XVI (Sep- 
tember, 1894), 353. 
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Milton, John. Poetical works. 2 vols. 12mo. London: Tonson, 1730-38. 


“This is a very interesting book; it is interleaved throughout, the interleaving 
having thereon an abundance of passages in MS selected from the Scriptures, and 
from various Authors, Ancient and Modern, wherein a similitude of thought, or 
expression, to that of Milton, has been considered to be observable by Gray 
The following authors are quoted, Homer, Theocritus, Thucydides, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plato, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theodectes, Virgil, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Cicero, Claudian, Statius, Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, Gawin Douglas, 


Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, etc.” 

45-597 (Payne—£33.0.0). 51-92 (Lilly—£37.0.0). 

Now in possession of Marquess of Lansdowne, Bowood, Wilts. 
Montaigne, Michel de. Essais. Fol. Par., 1657. 

45-802 (Payne—£2.0.0.). 51-94 (Lilly—£1.6.0). 
Montesquieu. Esprit des loix, avec la defense. 3 vols. in 2. Genev., 1750. 


45-562. 
Quotations from Plato’s Laws and Rousseau’s Emile on flyleaf. 


Now in Harvard Library. 
More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. Amst., 1631. 
45-569. 
Nepos, C. Variorum. Amst., 1707. 
45-569. 
Noris, Henr. Annus et epochae Syromacedonum. 4to. Lips., 1696. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-763. 
Novels. A collection of six delightful novels. 12mo. London, 1710. 


“Dorothy Gray.” 
51-98 (Lilly—£1.6.0). 


Noverre, J. G. Lettres sur la danse, et sur les ballets. 12mo. Lyon, 1760. 
Bought London, Oct. 11, 1760, £0.3.6 (P.B. 1760). 51-99 (Stephens—£0.15.0). 
Anderson’s, Mar. 5, 1917—$10. 

Orrery, Roger Boyle, Earl of. A collection of state papers. Fol. Lond., 1742. 
Frequent notes, identifying persons alluded to with full genealogical notices of 


most of them. 
1760—£0.5.6. 45-839 (Payne). 51-100 (Young—£4.2.0). 


Ovidius. Opera, variorum et Schrevelii. 8vo. L. Bat., 1662. Vols. I and III 
only. 


Early autograph. 
45-579. 51-101 (Stephens—£0.15.0). 


Pallas, P. S. Miscellanea zoologica. 4to. Haga: Com., 1766. 
45-773. 51-102 (Stephens—£1.3.0). 
Parsons, Robert. Leycester’s commonwealth, and ghost. 8vo. London, 1641. 
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1760—£0.1.0. 45——- (Payne—£4.14.0). Sotheby, Aug. 12, 1747 (Thorpe— 
£1.2.0). 
Pasquier, Estienne. Les Recherches de la France. Fol. Paris, 1665. 
1760—£0.4.0. 45-807 (Payne). 51-104 (Williams—£0.19.0). 


Pavillon, Etienne. @wvres. Haye, 1715. 
1760—<£0.0.9. 45-528. 


Pennant, Thomas. British zodlogy. 4 vols. London, 1768. 
45-549 (H. Bohn—£4.10.0). 


Perrier, F. Icones et segmenta nobilium signorum et statuarum. Fol. Paris, 
1638. 
“Roma le 27 di Maggio e costa 8 scudi.’”’ Notes on plates. 
45-836. Anderson’s, Jan. 9, 1919—$30. 

Secret history of Persia. Translated from the French. 12mo. Lond., 1745. 
45-536. 51-105 (Lilly—£0.18.0). 


Petrarca. Memoirs de Petrarque, avec des notes par De Sade. 3 vols. 4to. 
Amst., 1764. 
45-776 (Payne). Cf. Tovey, III, 104. 


Petrarca. Rime. Ed. Muratori et al. 4to. Modena, 1711. 
45-758 (Payne—£4.4.0). 51-106 (Hodgson—£4.10.0). 


Plutarch’s lives, translated from the Greek, with notes hist. & crit. by M. Dacier. 
8 vols. 8vo. Lond., 1727. 
“E libris Thomae Gray, Scholae Eton: Alumn. Januar. 22, 1733.” 
All annotations described by Northup, N & Q (12th ser.), III (May, 1917), 


291 ff., 326 ff. 
45—— (Payne—£4.14.6). 51-107 (Stephens—£5.15.0). 


Now in Cornell University Library. 

Pocock, Edward. Epistola Abi-Jaafar Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan, Arab. 
et Lat. 4to. Oxon., 1671. 
1760—£0.2.0. 45-771 (Thorpe). 51-108 (Stephens—£0.9.6). 


Portraits bound in 1 vol. Fol. 
45-835. 


Prints, laid down in a volume. Fol. 
45-827. 

Priorato, Galeazzo Gualdo. Historia del ministerio del Cardinale Giulio Maz- 
arino. 4to. Bologna, 1677. 


1760—£0.0.6. 45-771 (Thorpe). 51-62 (Lilly—£0.15.0). 
Recently owned by Mr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 
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Quintilianus. Institutiones oratoriae, et cum declamationibus. In 1 vol. 4to. 
Paris, 1541-42. 
51-109 (Stephens—<£0.12.0). 

Ray, John. Select remains, with his life by Wm. Derham. 8vo. London, 1760. 
Numerous marginal notes. 
45-534 (Payne—£1.15.0). 51-110 (Fite—£6.0.0). 

Reflexions sur les ouvrages de literature. 9 vols. Paris, 1738. 
45-527. 


Reresby, Sir John. Memoirs. London, 1735. 
1760—£0.1.3. 45-533. 

Rhodes, Alex. de. Divers voiages en la Chine et autres roiaumes de l’Orient, avec 
son retour en Europe par la Perse et l Arménie. 4to. Paris, 1666. 
1760—£0.1.9. 45-773. 51-111 (Stephens—-£0.19.0). 


Riccoboni. Histoire du théatre italien. 1725. 
1760—£0.3.6. 45-531. 


Richardson, Jonathan, the elder. An account of some of the statues, bas-reliefs, 
drawings, and pictures, in Italy. 8vo. London, 1722. 


45-531. 


Rochefort. Histoire naturelle des Isles Antilles del’ Amérique. 4to. Rott., 1681. 


Numerous MS notes. 
1760— £0.2.3. 45-762 (Payne—£3.5.0). 
Now in Boston Public Library. 
Roe, Sir Thomas. Negociations with the Ottoman Porte from 1621 to 1628. Fol. 
London, 1740. 


1760—£0.11.0. 45-803 (Payne—£2.17.0). 51-112 (M. Milnes—£9.0.0). 
Now owned by the Marquess of Crewe: “Number of marginal notes, chiefly 
explanatory of persons mentioned in the text.” 


Rousseau, J. J. Emile. 2 vols. 1762. 
45-525. 
Rubeis, J. De. Insignium Romae templorum prospectus. Fol. 1684. 
“T. Gray, June, 1740, a Roma. costa 7 scudi.” 
Recently for sale by Ellis, New Bond Street. 
Salmasius, Claude. Plinianae ezercitationes in solini polyhistoria. Vol. I only. 
Fol. Ultraj., 1689. 
1760—£0.5.6 (2 vols.). 45-846 (Payne). 51-113 (Lilly —£0.13.0). 


Salmon, Wm. The builder’s price-book. 8vo. Lond., 1743. 
51-114 (Stephens—£0.6.0). 
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Santa-Cruz de Marcenado, Marquis de. Réflexions militaires. 4 vols. Hag., 
1735. 
1760—£0.1.6. 45-529. 
Scheuchzer, J. J. Itinera Alpina. 2 vols. L. Bat., 1723. 
45-763 (Waller). 
Owned by W. A. Fraser and sold by Sotheby, April, 1901, to Dobell, £12.5.0. 
Seberus, M. W. Index vocabularum in omnia Homeri poemata. 4to. Heidelb., 
1604. 
51-115. 
Selden, John. Mare clausum, seu dominio maris. 18mo. Lond., 1636. 
45-588. 51-116 (Toovey—£0.14.0). 
Shakespeare, Wm. Works. Ed. Theobald. 8 vols. (Vol. II is absent). 12mo. 
London, 1740. 


See Tovey, Gray and his friends, pp. 289-91. 
45-538 (Payne—£12.12.0). 51-117 ( ? —£12.10.0). 54—— (Stephens— 


£8.0.0). 
Now in Folger Library (Washington, D.C.). 
Signonius. De jure Romano. Fol. Paris, 1576. 
1760—£0.2.9. 45-816. 
Recently for sale by Ellis, New Bond Street. 
Silius Italicus. De secundo bello punico. 18mo. Amst., 1631. 
Initials and penciled notes. 
Anderson’s, Mar. 15, 1920—$47.50. 
Sophocles. Ajax, Electra, Antigone, et Trachiniae, Gr. et Lat., Johnsoni. 2 vols. 
Oxon., 1705-8. 
“Numerous MS corrections of the text & translation.” 
45-584 (Evans—£5.18.0). 
Spectator. 16 vols. 12mo. London: Tonson, 1724. 
MS note giving a key to the authors. 
45-563 (Payne—£2.2.0). 51-118 (Stephens—£5.15.0). 
Spence, Joseph. Polymetis. Fol. London, 1747. 
45-806. 
Statius. Opera, variorum, a Veenhusen. 8vo. L. Bat., 1671. 
45-574 (Payne—£3.13.6). 51-119 (Tocherley—£1.10.0). 
Stow, John. A survey of the cities of London and Westminster, corrected, im- 
proved, etc., by John Strype. 2 vols. Fol. Lond., 1720. 
Scattered notes, of great interest, historical, antiquarian, and genealogical. 
Description in Tregaskis’ catalogue Mar. 31, 1913. 


1760—£0.13.0. 45-798 (Payne—£14.5.0). 51-120 (Skeffington—£14.10.0). 
Recently in the library of the late Mr. Frank Bemis, Beverly Farms, Mass. 
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Suetonius. Opera cum notis variorum. 8vo. L. Bat., 1662. 
“E Libris Thomae Gray Schol: Eton: Alum: 1733.” 
45-581. 51-121 (Nuttate—£0.7.6). 

Tacitus. Opera cum notis variorum et Gronovii. 2 vols. 8vo. Amst., 1672. 
51-122 (H. Bohn—£2.15.0). 

Thucydides. De bello peloponnesiaco libri VIII, Gr. et Lat. cum adnotationibus 
H. Stephani et J. Hudsoni, etc. Fol. Amsterdam, 1731. 

With a vast number of MS notes and corrections on the margins. 
45-810 (Payne—£3.3.0). 51-123 (Hamilton—£5.12.6). 54-225 (Toovey— 
£3.18.0). 

Torre, Filippo. Monumenta veteris Antii. 4to. Romae, 1700. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-772 (Waller). 

Ursatus, Sertorius. Explanatio notarum et literarum, quae frequentius in anti- 
quis lapidibus, marmoribus, et autoribus occurrunt. 8vo. Paris, 1723. 
51-124 (Stephens—£0.5.0). 

Vaillant, Jean Foy. Numismata imperatorum Romanorum. 2 vols. Fol. Paris, 
1696. 
1760—£0.3.9. Vol. I, U.S.A., May 1, 1917—$12. Vol. II recently for sale by 

W. T. Spencer. 

Valerius Maximus. Opera cum notis variorum, cura Thysii. 8vo. L. Bat., 1660. 
“FE libris Thomae Gray, Schol: Etonens: Alumn: Januar: 22, 1733.” 
45-581. 51-125 (Stephens—£0.11.0). 

Verrall, Wm. A complete system of cookery, etc. London, 1759. 

Copious notes. 
45-532. 
Now in British Museum. 

Vertue, George. Catalogue of Charles I’s pictures. 1757. 

45-774 (Payne—£2.12.0). 51-126 (three Vertue items to Bartherle—£8.0.0). 

Vertue, George. Catalogue of the pictures of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, etc. 
1758. 

45-783. 51-126. 

Vertue, George. Catalogue of the pictures, etc. of James II, Queen Caroline, &c. 
45-608 (Sydney Herbert—£8.5.0). 51-126. 

“These works of Vertue have various MS notes by Gray... . some being 
critical and descriptive.” 

Videl, Louis. Vie du connestable de Lesdiguieres. Fol. Paris, 1638. 
1760—£0.1.0. 45-845. 

Villani, G. Croniche .... nelle quali si tratta dell’ origine di Firenze. Fol. 
Ven., 1537. 
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1760—£0.1.9. 45-816. 
Sold in 1932 by Mr. Frank Fletcher, New York City. 

Virgilius. Opera cum Servii comment. 4to. Col. Allob., 1620. 
“Thos: Gray, July, 1731.” “Bob. Antrob.”’ 

51-127 (Stephens—£0.16.0). 

Virgil’s works, by Dryden. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Tonson, 1709. 
“Thos. Gray, 1731.” “E Libris A. Pope. 1710.” 

45-582. 51-128 (Pickering—£7.17.6). 

Vogt, John. Catalogus librorum rariorum. 8vo. Hamb., 1747. 
45-587 (Payne). 51-129 (‘Tasker—£0.14.0). U.S.A., April 25, 1906—$6. 
“MS notes throughout book.” 

Now in Widener Collection, Harvard Library. 

Volaterrani, Raph. Commentarii urbani. Fol. Basil, 1544. 
“MS. Corrections of the text.” 
1760—£0.1.9. 45-805 (Payne—£1.8.0). 

Vossius, G. J. Rhetorices contractae. 12mo. Paris, 1661. 

51-130 (Tasker—£0.11.0). 


Waller, Edmund. Poems. 12mo. Lond., 1712. 


“Thomas Gray, Jan¥ y® 20, 1729.” 
45-536. 51-131 (Freeland—£1.12.0). 


Walpole, Horace. Fugitive pieces in verse and prose. 8vo. Strawberry Hill, 
1758. 
“Tho: Gray the gift of the author.”’ 
45-536 (Payne). 51-132 (Pickering—£1.19.0). 


Wepferus, J. J. Historiae apoplecticorum. 12mo. Amst., 1724. 
1760—£0.0.3. 51-133 (Stephens—£0.8.6). 


Wheare, Degory. The method and order of reading civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tories. 8vo. Lond., 1694. 
45-540. 51-134 (Wright—<£0.10.0). 


Willughby, Francis. Historia piscium. Ed. Ray. Fol. Oxon., 1686. 
“Numerous MS notes.” 
1760—£1.1.0. 45-830. 

Winstanley, Wm. Lives of the most famous English poets. 8vo. Lond., 1687. 
1760—£0.0.4. 45-540. 51-136 (Stephens—£2.11.0). 


Wollaston, William. The religion of nature delineated. 6th ed. 4to. London. 
1738. 
Few quotations in Greek. Now owned by the Marquess of Crewe. 
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Wood, Anthony. Historia universitatis Oxoniensis. 2 vols. in 1. Fol. Oxon., 
1674. 
1760—£0.5.0. 45-845 (Rodd). 
(Wotton, Sir Henry.] Reliquiae Wottoniae. 8vo. London, 1685. 
1760—£0.1.6. 45-555 (Payne). 51-135 (Bathurst—£1.11.0). 
Wynne, Sir John. The history of the Gwedir family. 1770. 
For sale by W. T. Spencer (bound with letters from Snowdon, 1770). 
Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. Lond., 1720. 
45-583. 51-137 (Stephens—£1.2.0). 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF PEMBROKE LIBRARY 
BOOKS ANNOTATED BY GRAY 
Gerarde, J. The herball or generall historie of plantes. Ed. Thos. Johnson. Fol. 
London, 1633. 
Corrections of old classifications to accord with those of Linnaeus. 


Gesner, C. Historiae animalium. 4 vols. Fol. Liguri, 1551. 

Scattered notes in first two volumes become frequent and fairly long on birds. 
English names inserted by Latin descriptions of animals. 
Isle, Guillaume de I’. Atlas nowweau. Amsterdam, 1735. 

Indexes pasted on bindings of the seven volumes. Bound in 1755. 


Miller, Philip. The gardener’s dictionary. Fol. London, 1752. 
Names of various specimens throughout the book in several languages. 


Ramusio, G. Battista. Delle navigationi e viaggi raccolto gia da R. 2 vols. Fol. 

Vol. I (3d ed.; Venice, 1563), Vol. II (1559). 

Notes identifying places and persons, often correcting Ramusio. Very profuse 
on sections dealing with the Far East. : 

Rovillius, Guill. Historia generalis plantarum. 2 vols. Fol. Lugd., 1587. 

Frequent notes, giving the English names of plants, some of them very beauti- 
ful, e.g., p. 800, “‘Viola Flammea: Pansies, or Hearts Ease, Three Faces under a 
Hood, Cull-me-to-you, or Live in Idleness.” 

Seba, Albertus. Locupletissimi rerum naturalium thesauri Fol. 4 vols. 

Amsterdam, 1734, 1735, 1758, 1765. (Cf. Tovey, III, 72.) 

Most of the 111 plates have brief descriptions by Gray from the Latin in the 
front. Volumes III and IV have numerous notes on fishes and butterflies with Lin- 
naean identifications. 

Wallis, John. The natural history and antiquities of Northumberland 

vols. London, 1769. 

Volume I (natural history) contains many notes. 
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SOME OF GOLDSMITH’S SECOND THOUGHTS 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


R. W. SEITZ 


as expressed chiefly in the History of England, in a series of letters 

from a nobleman to his son (published anonymously in 1764)! and 
again in the expansion of that work published seven years later as a 
History of England, from the earliest times to the death of George II 
(1771).2 Since Goldsmith accepted the conventional classification of 
governments as monarchical, aristocratic, or republican, I shall com- 
pare his earlier and later attitudes toward monarchy, aristocracy, and 
the people. From the comparison it will appear that in the later ver- 
sion certain shifts in emphasis occur which, though not sufficient ap- 
preciably to alter the general outlines of his political philosophy, yet 
call for explanation. I shall then attempt to demonstrate that, while 
these changes owe something to the political developments of the 
sixties, they owe more to his personal situation from about 1767 to 
1771. Unless otherwise indicated, the quotations used in this paper 
are drawn, so far as I know, from passages without an immediate 
source outside Goldsmith’s own works. 

Though Goldsmith in 1771 still favors monarchy “neither wholly 
hereditary, nor quite elective,’ there is less tendency in the History 
than there had been in the Letters to ‘fly from petty tyrants to the 
throne”—to prefer the paternal care, and even the tyranny, of the 
one to the tyranny of the many; and Goldsmith is even farther than 
he had been in 1764 from finding an ideal king later than Henry VII. 
Thus, he no longer writes in the History, as he had written in the 
Letters, that “it is the duty of every Sovereign to consider the genius 
and disposition of his people, as a father does that of his children, and 
to adapt his government to each conjuncture.’’* And he not only cuts 

! Hereafter referred to as Letters. The edition of 1770, after collation with the first edi- 
tion, has been used. 

* Hereafter referred to as History. The first edition has been used. 

3 Letters, 1, 266; History, III, 33-34. 


4 Letters, II, 4 (cf. History, III, 193-94). 
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down in the History the number' of dissertations on the advantages of 
monarchy over other forms of government, but he is also more re- 
strained than he had been in the Letters in what he has to say on the 
subject. In the text of the later work, for example, he refrains from 
affirming that, as between “unlimited power” in the ruler and “tumul- 
tuous freedom” in the people, “perhaps, despotism is superior.”* He 
insists merely that “in the comparison between a republic and a 
limited monarchy, the balance entirely inclines to the latter.”’ Again, 
he is not so positive in his support of the prerogative as he had been in 
1764. He no longer, we notice, cites with approval in the History those 
successors of Walpole who were “‘still resolved to support the crown, 
which they regarded as the only declining branch of the constitu- 
tion.’’® Moreover, in the preface to the later work, he goes so far as to 
admit that he ‘‘may be sometimes reprehensible” for having “leaned 
towards monarchy,” though he has done so entirely on the principle 
that a king is easier to control than a number of the great, “and not 
from any empty notion of divine or hereditary right.”® 
Furthermore, two kings receive, both for much the same reason, 
more severe treatment in the History than they had had in the Letters. 
In the earlier work, urged on certainly rather by an impulse toward 
paradox’ than by Jacobitism, Goldsmith had undertaken, against, as 
he specified, the authority of Rapin, to insure James I “just applause,” 
especially for securing to the English “that noble freedom of opinion 
they have since enjoyed.” In the History, on the other hand, we are 
told that James “disregarded learning in his favourites, of which he 
found but very little use in his own practice”; that “when unworthy 
favourites were thus advanced, it is not to be wondered at if the public 
concerns of the kingdom were neglected, and men of real merit left to 
contempt and misery’’—among other such men being “the brave and 


5 See Letters, I, 79 (cf. History, 1, 204-6), II, 10-11 (cf. History, III, 224-25), II, 18- 
19 (cf. History, 111, 233-34). 

6 Letters, II, 18. 

7 History, III, 248. 

8 Letters, II, 181 (cf. History, 1V, 289). See also Letters, II, 16 (cf. History, III, 229, one 
of the most ‘‘Whiggish’”’ passages in this work), II, 156-58 (cf. History, IV, 254-57). He 
is still, of course, in favor, in the History, of sustaining the prerogative (see IV, 255, 390). 

History, I, vii—viii. 

10Cf. The Vicar (Works, ed. Gibbs [London, 1884—86], I, 157). We shall see that in 
neither history did Goldsmith indorse Jacobitism. 
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learned Raleigh,” James’s harshness toward whom was “the blackest 
stain on this monarch’s memory.”!! 

In similar vein he intensifies his previously adverse criticism of 
George II. In the Letters Goldsmith had concluded his account of this 
king “impartially” with two quotations, the first favorable and the 
second not.” Later he not only reverses the order of these quotations, 
thus setting the disparaging comment in the more prominent position, 
but he also expands the latter, within the original quotation marks, 
but without, I fear, again consulting Smollett, his original source at 
this point. The addition reads: 

He was not only unlearned himself, but he despised learning in others; 
and though genius might have flourished in his reign, yet he neither promoted 
it by his influence or example. His frugality bordered upon avarice, and he 
hoarded not for his subjects, but himself. He was remarkable for no one 
great virtue, and was known to practise several of the meaner vices." 


Henry VII remained in the History, as he had been in the Letters, 
“if not the best, . . . . at least the most useful of any [kings] that ever 
sate upon the British throne.” And it should be noted that Henry 
practiced an “avarice” that tended “to strengthen government” ; and 
that his liberality was not a “misplaced virtue,” since what he gave 
away was not “extorted from the industrious and needy, to be lavished 
as rewards on the rich, the insidious, and the fawning, upon the 
sycophants of a court, or the improvers of luxurious refinement,” but 
was rather shared by “none except the needy” (in the Letters, ‘“‘none 
but the poor’’).'4 

Toward that section of the aristocracy which was represented in 
Goldsmith’s mind by the Whig party,'* Goldsmith reveals in the His- 
tory more hostility, in spite of the “philosophically” impartial pas- 
sages'® scattered through the work, than he had shown in the Letters. 

" Letters, I, 303, 311-12; History, III, 173-74, 179-80; see also p. 183 of History. 

! Letters, II, 273-74. Cf. MP, XXXI (1933), 184-87. 

13 History, IV, 412 (cf. Smollett, Complete history of England, with the continuation 
(London, 1758-61], XV, 112-13). 

14 History, I1, 277, 280 (cf. Letters, I, 212-14). Davies (see Forster, Life (London, 1877], 
II, 279-80), in his defense of the History contributed to the newspapers, quite rightly 


credits Goldsmith with originality, so far as his immediate sources go, in his very high 
estimate of this monarch’s worth (see the St. James's chronicle, October, 24/26, 1771). 

8 Cf. History, IV, 148. The medieval aristocracy is still ‘‘a vile oligarchy” in this work 
(I, 365). 

6 See, e.g., History, IV, 261-62 (Letters, II, 160-61). 
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And he is in 1771 definitely more of a conventional Tory partisan and 
less of a social philosopher than he had been in 1764. | 

In the History he seems concerned, on the one hand, to discredit the 
Whigs as champions of liberty, and, on the other hand, to establish 
both the loyalty of the Tories to the Revolution settlement and their 
superior worth to the people. It is true that he had written, even in 
1764, that the Whigs under George I “governed the senate, and the 
court disposed of all places at pleasure; whom they would they op- 
pressed; bound the lower orders of people with new and severe laws; 
and this they called liberty.” But in the History we are told: 

The Whigs governed the senate and the court [note the additional onus 
placed upon the Whigs here]; whom they would, they oppressed; bound the 
lower orders of people with severe laws, and kept them at a distance by vile 
distinctions; and then taught them to call this Liberty.” 

And without reference to the Letters he writes in 1771, concerning the 
Whig attempt made during the reign of George I to make gatherings 
of twelve or more people illegal: 

This is a very severe act, and one of the greatest restrictions on the liberty 
of the subject that passed during this century It is, indeed, very re- 
markable, that all the most severe and most restrictive laws were enacted 
by that party that are continually stunning mankind with a cry of freedom." 


So disturbed, indeed, does he become over the tyranny of a Whig 
House of Commons that, in spite of his proneness in the History to 
discountenance revolutionary action, and again without reference to 
the Letters, he allows the subject’ “one resource against any violent 
resolutions of the house against him; he may resist if he thinks proper, 
as they are armed with no legal executive powers to compel obedi- 
ence.””!® 

Furthermore, in a number of passages without authority in the 
Letters, he seems concerned to show in the History that the Tories were 
not only loyal to the successors of James II and Anne but also more 
truly the representatives of the people than the Whigs. George I, we 
read, 


17 Letters, I1, 125; History, 1V, 197. 

18 History, IV, 208—9 (cf. Letters, II, 129). 

19 History, IV, 338-39 (cf. Letters, II, 215-16). It is a curious coincidence that this 
comment was inspired by parliamentary injustice in connection with a Westminster elec- 
tion, like that in which Wilkes was involved. It is worth noting, however, that Goldsmith 
allows this resource to ‘‘the subject’’ and not to “‘subjects.”” If it is conceivable that Gold- 
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was tutored by the faction around him, to look with an evil eye on sub- 
jects that never opposed the succession; subjects that detested a popish 
monarch, and whose only fault was the desire of being governed rather by the 
authority of a king, than a junto of their fellow-subjects who assumed his 


power.” 


Actually, he asserts, “the Tories were more faithful than even the 
Whigs, who had placed king William on the throne’’; the Tory ma- 
jority in the House of Commons during the War of the Spanish 
Succession was “much more liberal in their supplies than a Whig 
parliament would have been’; the Tories were not vindictive, for, 
“when an oppressed faction takes the lead, it is seldom cruel.”’ Again, 
we are told that, though “an indiscriminate vengeance seemed to 
pursue the persons who composed” the ministry that arranged the 
Peace of Utrecht, this Tory body really ‘‘concluded a more beneficial 
treaty of peace than England ever obtained either before or since.””! 
In fact, he writes while dealing with the reign of George I: 

It was the artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, to stigmatize all 
those who testified their discontent against government, as Papists and 
Jacobites. All who ventured to speak against the violence of their measures, 
were reproached as designing to bring in the pretender; and most people were 
consequently afraid to murmur, since discontent was so near a-kin to treason. 
The people, therefore, beheld the violence of their conduct in silent fright, 
internally disapproving, yet not daring to avow their detestation.”” 


To what extent Goldsmith is more of a political and less of a social 
philosopher in 1771 than he had been in 1764 may be inferred from 
a comparison of the two following passages. In 1764 he had written, 
following his account of the defeat of the Old Pretender in the reign 


of George I: 


smith might have supported Wilkes against the authority of Parliament, he could not, as 
we shall see, have sympathized with the activities of Wilkes’s followers. 

20 History, IV, 200 (cf. Letters, II, 127). See also History, 1V, 70 (a plot against William 
III, “chiefly managed by the Whig party’’), IV, 190 (cf. Letters, II, 122), IV, 195 (cf. 
Letters, II, 124), IV, 224 (cf. Letters, II, 135-36). 

2 History, LV, 73 (ef. Letters, II, 93), IV, 101 (cf. Letters, II, 101), IV, 191 (cf. Letters, 
II, 123), IV, 210 (ef. Letters, II, 129-30; see also History, IV, 346). The Troy peace-mak- 
ers, we are told furthermore, had to contend with ‘‘a violent and desperate party at home, 
who never let any government rest, except when themselves were in power’’ (History, 
IV, 174 {ef. Letters, II, 118; ef. likewise Life of Bolingbroke, Works, IV, 188)). 

2 History, IV, 202-3 (cf. Letters, II, 127). See IV, 192-95 (cf. Letters, II, 123-24). The 
reversal of his attitude toward James I (see above, p. 280), also, undoubtedly owes much 
to the fear of imputed Jacobitism. 
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At this period, the rich and noble seemed to possess a greater share of 
power than they had done for some ages preceding; the house of commons 
became each day a stronger body, at once more independent on [sic] the crown 
and the people. It was now seen that the rich could at any time buy their 
election; and that while their laws governed the poor, they might be enabled 
to govern the law. 


In the History he writes: 

At this period, the orders placed between the king and the people, ac- 
quired more than their share of power. The king himself being a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the laws and constitution of the country, was kept under the 
controul of his ministers, who, by their private connexions, governed the 
parliament. At the same time, the people, awed by the fears of imputed 
Jacobitism, were afraid to murmur, and were content. to give up their free- 
dom for safety.” 


And instead of referring to a specific political group, like Walpole’s 
ministry, as ‘‘a set of men, who made the public wealth only sub- 
servient to private interest, who grew powerful on the wrecks of their 
country,”** he tends to direct his spleen, at once more restrictedly* 
and less personally, toward those who commanded power through 
newly acquired wealth. Having, for example, been led astray by Vol- 


taire into maintaining in 1764, of Anson’s expedition around the 
world, that “avarice thus became honourable when pursued through 
peril and distress,” he reverses his opinion in 1771, and concludes his 
account of the episode with, ‘Thus after a voyage of three years, con- 
ducted with amazing perseverance and intrepidity, the public sus- 
tained the loss of a noble fleet; but a few individuals became possessed 
of immense riches.”** And Goldsmith’s social and political emotions 
unite in 1771 with the most complete abandon against those whose 


23 Letters, I1, 138; History, IV, 229. Cf. also Letters, II, 131, and History, IV, 213-14; 
Letters, I1, 217-18, and History, IV, 341. 

24 Letters, II, 159 (ef. History, IV, 258). Cf. also Letters, II, 156-57, and History, IV, 
254-55; Letters, II, 164, and History, IV, 265-66; Letters, II, 169-70, and History, IV, 275; 
Letters, I1, 209-10, and History, IV, 332, 346; Letters, I1, 227, and History, IV, 355; Letters, 
II, 259, and History, IV, 390. 

2% He omits from the History, for example, his general attack in the Letters (II, 148) 
on “‘the mercenary schemes of vile projectors’’ and ‘‘the tasteless profusion of new-made 
opulence.” 

2% Letters, II, 175 (ef. History, IV, 280); History, IV, 281 (ef. Letters, II, 177). Cf. 
Letters, 11, 172-77; History, IV, 278-81; and Voltaire, @uvres, ed. Moland (Paris, 1877- 
85), XV, 313-19. Voltaire had written, ‘“‘L’'avarice, devenue honorable par la fatigue 
et le danger. ...” 

Even in the Letters Goldsmith had rejected Voltaire’s assertion that the “‘richesses” 
acquired on the expedition, ‘‘circulant bient6t dans la nation, contribuérent 4 lui faire 
supporter les frais immenses de la guerre."’ 
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wealth “plundered from slaves in India, they were resolved to employ 
in making slaves at home.’’” 

Finally, Goldsmith is decidedly less a champion of the people in 
1771 than he had been in 1764. In the History he curbs his enthusiasm 
even for the aspirations of his favorite agrarian class toward liberty.?* 
He is still able in the later work to write of Wat Tyler’s revolt, as he 
had written before: 

The insurrections of the barons against their kings, are branded in our 
history with no great air of invective; but the tumults of the people [in 1764, 
“the insurrections of the plebeians’”’] against the barons, are marked with all 
the virulence of reproach. 


But he no longer adds in 1771: 


The punishment of the insurgent barons, is generally styled cruelty; the 
punishment of men who fought for native freedom, is called justice; but we 
must be content with such misrepresentations of facts till philosophers can 
be found to write history.” 


And though Goldsmith is not unsympathetic toward him in 1771, 
Tyler, who had been in the Letters “‘one of those hardy spirits so fre- 
quently found among the common English,” appears in the History as 
“this demagogue.’’*° Furthermore, we no longer read in the History 
that the opinions of judges “‘have been too often found to be influenced 


by interest,” or that “it is a disagreeable reflection upon human na- 
ture, that judges almost ever determine on the side of authority.’ 
Nor are we told in the History that ‘the motives of a mob, though 
often wrong, are always honest.’’*? In truth, Goldsmith in 1771 can 
affirm of even such salutary disturbances as those which brought 
about the Reformation that “they were at that time attended with 
many inconveniences, to which all changes, whatsoever, are liable.’’** 


27 History, IV, 382 (cf. Letters, II, 250-51). See also The traveller, ll. 387-88 ( Works, II, 
18), 

28 See, e.g., The deserted village; and History, I, 335 (cf. Letters, I, 101, and Voltaire, 
XXII, 107), I, 375 (cf. Letters, I, 111), I, 384 (cf. Letters, I, 112), II, 127-28 (cf. Letters, 
I, 143). 

°° History, II, 132-33; Letters, I, 146 (cf. History, II, 127-33, and Letters, I, 143-46). 
For the decline in his enthusiasm for the city radical Longbeard, cf. History, I, 298, and 
Letters, I, 94. 

3° Letters, I, 144; History, II, 131. 

31 Letters, I, 147, 177 (cf. Letters, I, 163, and History, II, 172). 

® Letters, II, 23 (cf. History, III, 251). 

*3 History, III, 13-14 (cf. Letters, I, 263). Cf. Letters, II, 18, where, however, Gold- 
smith is writing more conventionally of the revolution against Charles I. 
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And on at least one occasion he transfers a comment, applied in the 
Letters merely to the opponents among the lords and commons of the 
Duke of Buckingham, to his argument in the History against the re- 
publican heresy in general. That liberty, he declares in 1771, “‘which 
demagogues [he had not used the word in this connection before] prom- 
ise to their followers, is generally only sought after for themselves. 
The aim in general of popular leaders, is rather to depress the great 
than exalt the humble.’’** Again, whereas we had been told in the 
Letters simply that arts had been “used to inflame the populace 
against” Admiral Byng, we are informed besides in the History that 
the populace “want no incentives to injure and condemn their supe- 
riors.’’* 

The explanation of these changes is, I am convinced, less simple, 
as the anti-Whig sentiment is more trenchant, than Goldsmith would 
have had his friends believe. After the History had been published, 
and had been greeted with an outburst of hostile criticism, he wrote 
to Langton, ““God knows I had no thoughts for or against liberty in 
my head. My whole aim being to make up a book of a decent size 
that as Squire Richard says would do no harm to nobody.’’ If it is 
remotely conceivable that Goldsmith could have been so naively un- 
conscious of his own mental processes as he affirms, surely he protests 
too much in adding, ““When you come to look at any part of it you’l 
say that I am a soure Whig.”’** 

When we come to look at the political sentiments of the History in 
the light of contemporary political developments, we are left in even 
greater doubt about the ingenuousness of Goldsmith’s first assertion 
to Langton. It was to be expected, of course, that, brought face to 
face with political disturbances, especially when raised not by de- 
serted villagers but rather by the city followers of Wilkes, he should 
have been less sympathetic with popular agitation, and consequently 
less of a social critic, in 1771 than he had been in 1764. It was surely 
inconsistent, however, in so confirmed a monarchist*’ not only to have 


34 Letters, II, 8 (ef. History, III, 206-7); History, III, 248—49 (ef. Letters, II, 10-11). 
Cf. Letters, II, 31-32, and History, I1I, 274-76. For other examples of the word ‘“‘dema- 
gogue’’ newly applied to a popular leader see History, III, 48 (cf. Letters, I, 271); and above, 
n. 30. 

% Letters, I1, 230; History, IV, 358. Goldsmith had not, of course, even in 1764, gen- 
erally favored mobs (see Letters, I, 201), and The traveller, ll. 365-66 (Works, II, 17). 

% Collected letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Balderston (1928), pp. 105-6. 


37 See The Vicar (Works, I, 148-52). 
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restrained his usual ardor for the crown in the body of the History but 
to have granted besides in the preface that he was “sometimes repre- 
hensible”’ for leaning as far toward monarchy as he had. We remember 
that in 1770 Johnson was defending George I1I—in terms very like 
those Goldsmith had used in 1764 about kings**—as ‘“‘at last a king 
who knows not the name of party, and who wishes to be the common 
father of all his people.”’*® Of such a king Goldsmith ought logically to 
have approved;*° and with such a king on the throne, he ought theo- 
retically to have recommended, even more strongly in 1771 than he 
had in 1764, monarchy as the only sure resort for the discontented.” 
Instead, his earlier zeal both as a social reformer and as a devotee of 
the throne seems to have soured in the History into rancor against the 
Whig party and a truculent vindication of the Tories. Obviously, we 
must look beyond his own assertions for the motive underlying this 
equivocal conduct. 

That the actual motive was personal, and indeed private, is indi- 
cated by his reticence toward his friend Langton. That it had some- 
thing to do with his growing desire for a pension seems to me an in- 
escapable inference. To unravel all the involutions of Goldsmith’s 
thought would, of course, tax the omniscience of deity. It is plain to 
human intelligence, however, that, on the one hand, Goldsmith did 
not wish to be taken as too obviously a king’s man; and, on the other 
hand, that he was not restrained by fear of criticism or anything else 
from expressing vigorously his post-Revolution Toryism, which was 
orthodoxy in the royal circle.*? The deviations from the norm that 
appear, therefore, in his political philosophy can, I think, best be ex- 
plained by assuming a conflict in his mind between principle and 
inclination, a conflict in which at the last both protagonists lost.‘ 

#8 See above, p. 279. 


39 See The false alarm (Works, ed. Murphy. (London, 1816], VIII, 95). 

‘© Goldsmith is reported to have championed George III in conversation against the 
heavy artillery of Burke's rhetoric (see Forster, II, 318 and note). There are some rather 
indefinite words of praise for the new king in the Letters (II, 274). 

‘t Boswell records his defending monarchy as late as 1773 as the best means ‘‘to keep 
us equal” (Private papers of James Boswell [privately printed, 1928-34], VI, 130). 

*“ Burke's hostile statements, in his Thoughts on the present discontents (see Writings 
and speeches (London: Bickers & Son, Ltd., n.d.], I, 438, 455, 457, 525), of the tenets of 
the king’s party serve as a fairly complete and accurate summary of Goldsmith's own 
Political doctrines. 

‘8 Apparently Goldsmith finally descended to writing a partisan article for a newspaper 
—an effort that brought him nothing more substantial than ‘‘moonshine”’ (see Forster, II, 
392). 
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Principle had long demanded that he keep aloof from party writing.“ 
The “chagrin and envy” which Boswell noticed during Johnson’s re- 
cital of his conversation with George III indicated, however, that the 
pension virus had entered Goldsmith’s blood by 1767. Principle, and 
doubtless also the pride that exists ‘wherever there is genius,’’ 
enabled him, some time between 1767 and 1770,*’ to refuse with 
becoming dignity the offer, conveyed from the ministry through 
Parson Scott, of substantial reward in return for the service of his 
pen. Principle and pride, together, then forced him to warp his politi- 
cal philosophy in the History enough to avoid the appearance of 
soliciting what he had so recently rejected. But neither pride nor 
principle sufficed to suppress the unobtrusive indulgence, when 
opportunity offered, of spleen against the kind of monarch under 
whom “men of real merit were left to contempt and misery’’—the 
kind of king who, “though genius might have flourished in his reign, 
yet he neither promoted it by his influence or example.’’** 

Whether Goldsmith was conscious, while he was writing the His- 
tory, of any definite, clearly realized purpose beyond that of rescuing 
his awkwardly involved principle by a show of political independence; 
whether he did not hope that somehow his show of independent Tory 
zeal might serve to smooth the way for royal recognition of his literary 
merit*°—who shall say? We can only be certain that Goldsmith, look- 
ing for Bacon’s winding stair by which to rise to Great Place, would 
have found himself rather in some such labyrinth as has been sug- 
gested. For the Goldsmiths, as the Rev. Dr. Strean averred, were 
“remarkable for their worth, but of no cleverness in the affairs of the 
world.’”° 


4« Cf. the dedicatory preface to The traveller (Works, II, 4-5). 

In the History, however, Goldsmith does not write, as he had in the Letters, that 
“‘worthless and mercenary things, called political writers. . . . were paid with large pen- 
sions from the crown” (II, 182; cf. History, IV, 291). 

45 Life of Johnson (New York, 1891), II, 48. Evidence of Goldsmith’s growing desire 
for a pension multiplies from this time on (see Prior, II, 275-80, 442-43, 482-83, 541; 
Forster, II, 209-10, 387-93; Boswell, II, 231 {n. 2], 256-57, and IV, 132). 

46 See The Vicar (Works, I, 158). 

47 See Forster, II, 70-71; Prior, II, 277-78. 48 See above, pp. 280-81. 

4° Note his assertion in the preface to the History, made as evidence to the public of 
his impartiality in the work, that he had always theretofore ‘‘endeavoured to get an honest 
reputation for liberal pursuits." 

50 Prior, I, 101-2. 

[The untimely death of Mr. Seitz, in the early summer of 1937, prevented him from re- 
vising the proofs of this article —Ep1Tors.] 
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spearean anthology with the title, Beauties of Shakespeare; but 
the eighteenth century adopted new ideas with caution, so that, 
despite an occasional attempt of a similar nature (including the Beau- 
ties of English prose, with selections from Johnson and other writers, 
in 1772), it was not until thirty years later that George Kearsley (or 
Kearsly), an enterprising publisher, satisfied completely the public’s 
demand for handbooks or school textbooks of this nature. He pub- 
lished the first part of his Beauties of Johnson in November, 1781, 
and in less than three months he announced in his advertisement that 
three large impressions of the first part had been disposed of and that 
it had been introduced into the principal academies and boarding- 
schools in and about London. The success of this collection precipi- 
tated the deluge. In a very few weeks Kearsley had driven his literary 
drudges to produce (or his competitors had published) the Beauties 
of Sterne (in which, according to the announcement, every loose ex- 
pression was carefully avoided), of Goldsmith, Watts, Fielding, Swift, 
Pope, Hervey, Blair, Bolingbroke and Hume, and Milton, Thomson, 
and Young. Of some of these books there were many editions; there 
were also, sooner or later, the Beauties of history, Beauties of the maga- 
zines, Beauties of the Rambler, and the like. The selection known as the 
Beauties of Johnson was earnestly recommended (by Kearsley) for a 
Christmas box, or a New Year’s gift, ‘to those who wish to improve 
their own minds, or have the instruction of youth of either sex com- 
mitted to their care.’’ The selections had been made with care, so 
that the book met with general approbation both from the reviewers 
and from the public, and it did not displease Johnson himself. So 
great was the vogue that the Ladies’ magazine, which had been pub- 
lishing a series of miscellaneous selections under the title of Specimens 
of British literature, altered the title to read: A supplement to the beau- 
ties of Johnson: or, specimens of British literature. 
As the idea of Beauties spread, however, the reviewers grew doubt- 
(Mopern Puttoxoey, February, 1938] 289 
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ful. The Monthly review, which had praised the Beauties of Johnson 
in March, remarked in December: “Extracts from celebrated writers, 
called their Beauties, are become so hacknied as to be disgustful.” 
Meanwhile, J. Cooke had attempted to secure to himself some reward 
from Kearsley’s enterprise. In November, 1782, he published in two 
pocket volumes the Flowers of literature: or, treasury of wit and 
genius. He announced that it was a “polite companion for the board- 
ing school,” and that it contained the “essence of the Beauties of 
Johnson, Swift, Fielding, Pope, Goldsmith, Hervey, Sterne, Watts, 
&c.”’ Of this publication the London magazine wrote: 

A bookseller, like a pirate, is often charged with predatory practices 
This vile catch-penny is a most crude and ill-sorted selection from the beauties 
of various authors, published by Kearsley A swarm of servile imitators 
are already started, among whom this is one of the most impudent, to prevent 
the original inventor from reaping the natural emoluments of his industry. 
We sincerely wish and trust every such invasion of literary property may be 
punished with that contempt and neglect which it so richly deserves. 
Perhaps it was received with contempt and neglect, for, although it 
was still advertised in 1785, I have never seen a copy. 

But the Beauties of Johnson and its various editions are the im- 
mediate problems, to which I limit myself. One difficulty with any 
such book, of course, is to find a series of editions which can be placed 
side by side for purposes of comparison and study.' So far as I know, 
the only depositories of an interesting group of early editions of the 
Beauties of Johnson are the Bodleian Library, the Library of Yale 
University (with Professor C. B. Tinker’s collection), and the private 
collection of Mr. R. B. Adam. The early editions, in very brief fashion, 
are herewith listed. All except the first edition of Part I are duodecimos 
in half-sheets. The title is: The Beauties of Johnson: consisting of 
maxims and observations, moral, critical, and miscellaneous. By Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 

Part I 
First edition. Announced November 22, 1781. Octavo in half-sheets, but 


with horizontal chain-lines; printed probably from part of larger sheets 
(Bodleian, Yale, Mr. Adam) 


From this edition a reprint was published in Dublin, 1782, duodecimo 
in twelves. (Yale) 


1 Dr. L. F. Powell, in his revision of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1934), IV, 500, lists the 
important editions. 
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Second edition. Published probably during the last week in December, 
although the title-page is dated 1782. Title-page reads: “Second edition 
enlarged and corrected, and the references added” (Bodleian, Yale) 

Third edition. Announced January 31, 1782 (British Museum, Yale) 

Fourth edition. Announced February 19, 1782 

(Bodleian, Yale, Mr. Adam) 


Fifth edition. Announced April 23, 1782. Engraved title-page. With con- 
siderable additions (principally from the Notes on Shakespeare) 
(Bodleian, Yale) 


Sixth edition. Announced August 31,1782 (Bodleian, Yale, Mr. Adam) 


Part II 
First edition. Announced February 19, 1782 (Bodleian, Yale) 


Second edition. Announced April 23, 1782 (Bodleian, Mr. Adam) 


Fifth edition. Engraved title-page 
(Bodleian, Yale, Mr. Adam; also at Lichfield Birthplace) 


Note: I have never seen any other editions (i.e., third, fourth, or sixth) 
of Part II, and I doubt whether they were ever issued. See my discus- 
sion in the next two paragraphs. 


Such a rapid sale of editions would be astonishing for any book; 
it is unbelievable for an uninspired selection from the works of a 
writer who had never achieved great popularity. An examination of 
the books themselves indicates that Kearsley adapted to new condi- 
tions the time-worn device of using a canceled title-page to dispose 
of unsold copies. To increase the apparent popularity of a book which 
was moderately successful, he issued new editions of which the only 
new parts were the title-pages. So far as I can determine, only the 
second and fifth editions of Part I were actually reprinted. The third 
and fourth editions consist of the sheets of the second edition, but 
the first and fourth leaves (title-page and advertisement to the edi- 
tion) are cancels. In the same manner, what is called the sixth edition 
is merely a reissue of the sheets of the fifth edition. Of Part II there 
seems to have been but a single printing. The second and fifth edi- 
tions, which I have examined, appear to be made up from the same 
sheets as the first edition. 

Such a strange series of editions seems, perhaps, like a publisher’s 
nightmare; I was, indeed, very skeptical about the existence of a fifth 
edition of Part II until I had handled the book myself. Since the 
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fourth edition of Part I was announced with the first edition of Part 
II, and the fifth edition of Part I with the second edition of Part II, 
there would seem to be no possible chance to issue a fourth or fifth 
edition of Part II. I judge, however, that Kearsley wanted the edi- 
tions to match, for he may have discovered that his customers wanted 
both volumes to be of the same edition. (There is, by the way, in 
the Bodleian an interesting copy of the second edition of Part I, in 
which the canceled title-page reads: “Part I.”” There could have been 
no point in issuing this earlier than February 19, when the first edition 
of Part II, marked ‘Part II,” was published; peculiarities of typog- 
raphy and paper make it seem likely that this was issued then or even 
later, and was so marked in order to match it with unsold sheets of 
the first edition of Part II.) 

The Harding-Trotter portrait of Johnson*® was first offered with 
the first edition of Part II, in February, 1782. Since the two volumes 
were later matched in sets for customers, it is obvious that the frontis- 
piece may appear with almost any copy—it ought to be in the fifth 
edition of Part I, in any case. 

The compiler of the Beauties of Johnson has never been ascertained.’ 
The scarcity of the early editions has undoubtedly hindered the 
search for the editor or compiler; for, of the fifth edition of Part I, 
which in my opinion contains the answer, I have seen only two copies 
—one in the Bodleian, and one recently purchased for the Yale Library 
by the Library Associates. (There is also a copy at Princeton.) This 
edition contains some brief ‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson.” Now lives and memoirs of Johnson were so 
many that a complete enumeration would occupy a disproportionate 
space: before the official biographies of Hawkins, Boswell, and Mur- 
phy, there were many quasi-official and anonymous lives, and phrases 
were borrowed almost as freely as were the anecdotes in the ‘‘Johnsoni- 
ana,” while on occasion a whole memoir was reprinted. Thomas 
Tyers’ “Biographical sketch” in the Gentleman’s magazine was bor- 


2 It seems likely that the earlier suppressed portrait was never published in 1782 but 
that it was utilized for Cooke's Life of Johnson in 1785. See the letter from Steevens quoted 
by Dr. Powell, and the notes on the engravings numbered 5 and 14, IV, 499, 459-62. 

3 Dr. Hill, in Johnsonian miscellanies, I1, 2n., asserted on the authority of Robert 
Anderson's Life of Johnson (1815, p. 231) that the compiler was Thomson Callender. But 
Hill was misled by an ambiguous reference to the Deformities of Johnson, a book properly 
ascribed to Thomson Callender. 
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rowed by the New annual register and by the London magazine im- 
proved. The European magazine printed its own biography, by an 
author unknown to me; the London chronicle and the Scots magazine, 
after Johnson’s death, reprinted with additions a life which had ap- 
peared over the signature “L” in August, 1784, in the Universal maga- 
zine. The only earlier lives which I have seen are these ‘‘Memoirs”’ 
in the Beauties and an unimportant sketch, probably by Reed, in the 
Westminster magazine for September, 1774. 

Though the pedigree of most of these lives is far from complete, 
the “Memoirs” in the fifth edition of the Beauties are very closely 
related to Kearsley’s Life of Johnson of 1785. What is more important, 
Kearsley’s Life seems to be the only biography which used these 
“Memoirs” to any extent, although “L” in the Universal magazine 
may have had them at hand when he wrote his sketch of Johnson’s 
life. Approximately two-thirds of the ‘“Memoirs” in the Beauties 
(twelve paragraphs out of eighteen) were incorporated directly in 
Kearsley’s Life. Almost all the rest was unusable: a new introduction 
and conclusion were needed after the death of Johnson, and the Lives 
of the poets required more discussion in retrospect than they had been 
allotted in 1782. Since both works were published by Kearsley, such 
extensive borrowing involved no infringement of the copyright; and 
the proof of unity of authorship cannot be absolute. It seems to me 
very unlikely, however, that a second author would ever adopt so 
wholeheartedly, with no attempt at concealment, variety, or revision, 
the work of his predecessor. It does seem to me that such a close 
relationship suggests very strongly a single author, and that, if this 
hypothesis is supported by external evidence, the proof is about as 
conclusive as circumstantial evidence can ever be. The external evi- 
dence, slight though it is, does support this hypothesis. 

It may be well to mention at this point two slight similarities in 
the two books. Though hardly valid as proof, they are not without 
interest. In the first place, the compiler of the Beauties made use of 
standard editions of Johnson’s major works (Rambler, Idler, and 
Rasselas); but for the miscellaneous lives and prefaces he employed, 
as the page references show, the Miscellaneous and fugitive pieces, 
published by Davies in 1773-74. In Kearsley’s Life (though also in 
the “Memoirs” in the fifth edition of the Beauties) this collection of 
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Davies is specifically cited as an available text of Johnson’s miscella- 
neous writings, and at the end of Kearsley’s Life the contents of the 
three volumes published by Davies are listed. Secondly, in the Beau- 
ties several quotations under the heading “Marriage” are from the 
famous passage in Rasselas, and in Kearsley’s Life (but not in the 
“Memoirs” in the Beauties) this passage is particularly praised. 

The author of Kearsley’s Life is identified, so far as I know, only 
by a letter from Dr. Michael Lort to Bishop Percy, written from 
London on May 5, 1785: 

Your old friend Johnson’s death afforded a fruitful topic of conversation 
for a fortnight or three weeks, and called forth abundance of anecdotes 
relative to his life, which have been carefully gleaned up, and have or will be 
retailed in due time to the public at large. One Cooke, a writer employed by 
Kearsley, had prepared and printed a Life, which I believe was published a 
day after he expired 


This man was William Cooke (or Cook), later known, from the title 
of his didactic poem, as “Conversation” Cooke, who died in 1824. 
He was a member of the Johnsonian circle; and though he never be- 
came an important literary figure himself, he knew most of the actors 
and writers of his time and later published reminiscences of Goldsmith, 
Hugh Kelly, Macklin, and Foote.’ No other author of Kearsley’s Life 
of Johnson has ever been suggested, and Cooke’s authorship has never 
been seriously doubted. 

Now, if Cooke was the author of Kearsley’s Life of Johnson in 
1785, and if he was then, as Dr. Lort called him, “a writer employed 
by Kearsley,” the next point is to determine whether he had any con- 
nection with Kearsley in 1781 and 1782. He did a good deal of writing 
that is now difficult to identify, including political pamphlets for the 


4J. B. Nichols, Illustrations of the literary history of the eighteenth century (London, 
1848), VII, 467. The remark is not literally true, for the Life was published two weeks 
after Johnson's death; but Dr. Lort was a careful scholar, and there is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the attribution to Cooke. Nichols identifies the author as ‘‘Conversation” 
Cooke. 

The Life of Johnson, in spite of its dependence on the ‘‘Memoirs”’ in the Beauties, was 
hastily prepared and is filled with errors. The reviewer in the Gentleman's magazine caus- 
tically pointed out the chief errors, and most of these were corrected silently in the second 
edition of the work. 

5 The facts of Cooke's own life are unfortunately obscure. To the authorities cited at 
the end of the article in the DNB may be added an interesting ‘‘Memoir” in the little- 
known Monthly mirror, XXIV (N.S., Vol. II) (November, 1807), 299-303. 

The DNB and the Library of Congress adopt the spelling ‘‘Cook,’’ but the e seems 
always to have been used during the lifetime of the author. 
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Rockingham party during the American war;' and he was connected 
with more than one publisher. The important fact is, however, that 
Kearsley published in April, 1775, Cooke’s Elements of dramatic criti- 
cism, and in 1781 his brief pamphlet in verse, called the Royal naval 
review. The connection with Kearsley, therefore, is complete; and, so 
far as circumstantial evidence can do so, the editor of the Beauties 
of Johnson is established as William Cooke.’ 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


6 According to the ‘‘Memoir"’ in the Monthly mirror, Cooke was the author of the Letters 
of Valens, usually attributed to William Burke. 

7 A list of later editions of the Beauties of Johnson may be of interest, to indicate the 
vitality of the collection. 

1787. Seventh edition. Two parts combined in one. 

1792. Eighth edition. Reprint of the seventh edition, with biographical material from 

Boswell’s Life. 

1797. Ninth edition. 

1804. New edition. 

1819. Glasgow. New edition. 

1828. London: J. Kay. 18mo in half-sheets, an unusual format in English printing. 

1828. Edinburgh. A new collection, arranged by sources. 

71834. London. Howard's edition. 


1787. Philadelphia. This rare edition, reprinted from the first edition of Part I, is also 
of interest because it contains Cooke's Life of Johnson, reprinted from the first 
edition of 1785. 

1828. Boston. A selection from the seventh edition. 

1833. Boston. The Life of Johnson, etc. Reprinted from the fifth edition of Part I, with 
a memoir abridged from Murphy's Essay. 

1834. Same as preceding, with a new date on title-page. 

1837. Same as preceding, but different publisher, marked ‘Sixth American from fifth 
London edition.’’ Title is altered to read ‘Select thoughts .. . . consisting of 
maxims and observations.” 

1843. Beauties of Johnson. Cooperstown. 

1851. Beauties of Johnson. New York. 

In 1787, Kearsley also published, in two volumes duodecimo, the Beauties of the Rambler, 

Adventurer, etc. In 1848, Longmans published the Wisdom of the Rambler, Adventurer, and 


Idler. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE UNITARIAN OPPOSITION 
TO TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Cc. H. FAUST 


Calvinists—theological heirs, as they were fond of pointing out, 

of the founders of New England—were disquieted by indications, 
such as the appointment of Henry Ware to the Hollis chair of divinity 
at Harvard College, that the heresies of Socinus were making in- 
roads upon American Congregationalism. The publication in 1815 of 
Thomas Belsham’s American Unitarianism, which contained the an- 
nouncement on no less authority than that of a Boston publisher, 
William Wells, that “most of our Boston Clergy and respectable lay- 
men (of whom we have many enlightened theologians) are Uni- 
tarian,’’! seemed to confirm their direct forebodings and roused them 
to battle. The controversy thus precipitated racked New England 
Congregationalism for three decades. 

In 1827 there was added to the host of books, pamphlets, and 

articles which had appeared in the course of this controversy an 
anonymous review of a sermon entitled ‘Unitarian Christianity most 
favorable to piety,” which had been delivered by William Ellery 
Channing at the dedication of the Second Unitarian Church of New 
York City in the preceding year. The reviewer, a staunch Calvinist, 
prefaced his criticisms of Channing’s discourse by an illuminating 
survey of the conflict. In his view, it had moved through two phases 
and had entered a third. In the first of these, he wrote, 
The weapons of attack and defense . . . . were chiefly derived from Biblical 
literature. Erroneous readings, mistranslations, and wrong interpretations, 
were the charges perpetually preferred against the doctrines of the Orthodox, 
and the scriptural arguments by which they were maintained. 


1 American Unitarianism; or a “‘brief history of the progress and present state of the 
Unitarian churches in America.’’ Compiled from documents and information communicated 
by the Rev. James Freeman, D.D. and William Wells, Jun. Esq. of Boston, and from other 
gentlemen in this country. By the Rev. Thomas Belsham, Essex Street, London. Extracted 
from his ‘‘ Memoirs of the life of Theophilus Lindsay,’ Printed in London, 1812, and now 
published for the benefit of Christian churches in this country, without note or alteration 
(Boston, 1815). The passage cited was quoted in a review of the work which appeared in 
the Calvinistic Panoplist, XI (1815), 253. 
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In the second, “the trial of Orthodoxy was,” he said, ‘transferred to 
another tribunal, that of philosophy. Its doctrines were declared to 
be irrational and absurd, wholly inconsistent with the perfections of 
God, and the freedom and accountability of man.” Finally, the op- 
posing creeds were “brought to another test, that of tendency,”’ the 
“main question” being “which of the two systems, the Unitarian or 
the Orthodox, is of superior tendency to form an elevated religious 
character.” The author thereupon presented a list of Unitarian pub- 
lications in which the claim that the Unitarian doctrines were more 
likely than Calvinistic beliefs to promote piety and virtue had been 
strongly urged: Jared Sparks’s An inquiry into the comparative moral 
tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian doctrines (originally published 
in the Unitarian miscellany in 1822); Channing’s sermon at the ordina- 
tion of his colleague Ezra Gannett (1824); a discourse by the Boston 
Unitarian, John Palfrey, in 1824; and a half-dozen articles and reviews 
in the Christian examiner, Christian register, and Christian inquirer? 

He might easily have expanded this catalogue by including such 
publications as Henry Ware’s The faith once delivered to the saints 
(1825), in which the author contended that the claims of Unitarian- 
ism were supported by its being “peculiarly favorable” to virtue; 
Channing’s ‘Unitarian Christianity” (1819), in which that acknowl- 
edged leader and spokesman of the “liberal’’ party declared that 
Calvinism “tends strongly to pervert the moral faculty”; and his 
“Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered” (1819), a large 
part of which was a reply to the charges that Unitarianism was not 
conducive to religious zeal and that it was “ ‘a half-way house to in- 
fidelity.’ ”’* The reviewer might, indeed, have observed that the most 
notable defense of Calvinism on philosophic grounds, the Letters to 
Unitarians published in 1820 by Leonard Woods, professor of Chris- 


2A review of the Rev. Dr. Channing's discourse, preached at the dedication of the Second 
Congregational Unitarian Church, New York, December 7, 1826 (Boston, 1827), pp. 3-13. 

3 Works of Henry Ware, Jr., D.D. (Boston, 1846), II, 245-46; Works of William E. 
Channing (Boston, 1895), pp. 377, 405-8. The Christian disciple carried in 1823 an article, 
“On the practical tendency of Trinitarianism" (V, 112-21), and the subject was discussed 
at length in a refutation of Lyman Beecher's ‘‘The faith once delivered to the saints,” in 
the Christian examiner, I (1824), 71-81. For statements of the Calvinistic position on these 
points see Lyman Beecher, ‘‘The faith once delivered to the saints’’ (1823), Works (Boston, 
1852), II, 259 ff., and ‘‘Reply to a review’’ (1825), ibid., pp. 382-413; Samuel Miller, 
Letters on Unitarianism (Lexington, Ky., 1823), pp. 235-78; [Lewis Tappan], Letter froma 
gentleman in Boston to a Unitarian clergyman of that city (3d ed.; Boston, 1828), p. 19; 
“Unitarianism in New England,” The spirit of the Pilgrims, III (1830), 399-400; Nehemiah 
Adams, Remarks on the Unitarian belief (Boston, 1832), p. 18. 
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tian theology at Andover, was concluded by an elaborate discussion 
of the comparative tendencies of the two systems to “promote par- 
ticular parts of Christian virtue and duty”; and that the most 
thoroughgoing defense of Calvinism on biblical grounds, the Letters 
to Dr. Channing on the doctrine of the trinity, published a year earlier 
by Woods’s colleague, Moses Stuart, was climaxed with a stern warn- 
ing that Unitarian principles of biblical interpretation were likely to 
induce infidelity.* 

The Calvinistic charge thus early formulated by Stuart that Uni- 
tarianism encouraged infidelity, that is, a rejection of the final au- 
thority of the Scriptures,® was a particularly important aspect of the 
debate over the ‘‘tendencies’’ of the two opposing creeds; for, in the 
course of the controversy over this question, Unitarians assumed a 
position which they found peculiarly embarrassing when, late in the 
thirties of the century, Transcendentalism emerged in their midst. 
During the twenty years before Emerson delivered his divinity-school 
address at Harvard in 1838, they had been harassed by predictions, 
shrewdly particularized and vigorously supported, that their system 
of belief would carry them inevitably to the position with respect to 
the Christian Scriptures announced in that lecture and proclaimed by 
Theodore Parker in the years immediately after it. They had in de- 
fense committed themselves to principles that made it well-nigh im- 
possible for them to dissociate themselves from the new heresy. A 
survey of this aspect of the controversy will, I believe, contribute to 
our understanding of the Unitarian opposition to Transcendentalism 
and to its leading exponents—will, perhaps, make it easier to under- 


4 Works of Leonard Woods (Boston, 1851), IV, 99-121; M. Stuart, Miscellanies (An- 
dover, 1846), pp. 167-92. The important place occupied by the argument from ‘“‘tendency”’ 
in the Unitarian controversy has, I believe, never been properly recognized. George Ellis 
in his A half century of Unitarian controversy (London, 1858) deals almost exclusively with 
the doctrinal differences of the two parties, although he does, in an appendix, undertake 
to defend Unitarianism against the accusation that it tended to promote infidelity. Joseph 
Henry Allen in Our liberal movement in theology (Boston, 1892), Sequel to our liberal move- 
ment (Boston, 1897), and Historical sketch of the Unitarian movement since the Reformation 
(“American church history series” [1894]) neglects the point, as does George W. Cooke in 
his Unitarianism in America (Boston, 1902). These writers may have shared the feeling of 
Frank Hugh Foster who, in A genetic history of the New England theology (Chicago, 1907), 
says of Leonard Woods's use of the argument from tendency in the Letters to Unitarians 
(1820) that it was ‘‘an argument essentially invidious and therefore improper in such a 
discussion”’ (p. 306). Nor is the importance of this aspect of the Unitarian controversy 
given appropriate recognition in the biographies of Emerson and Parker. 

5 With rare exceptions, the term ‘‘infidelity’’ has, in the controversial writing of the 
period, the meaning indicated. See ‘‘What constitutes infidelity?’’ Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
III (1830), 1-17, 447-58. 
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stand why Emerson was stigmatized as the purveyor of “the latest 
form of infidelity,” and for many years denied further hearing at 
Harvard; why Parker was denounced as a “deist,” “unbeliever,” 
“atheist,” and was invited to withdraw from the Boston Unitarian 


Association. 
I 

The Calvinistic opponents of Unitarianism, or, as they preferred 
to be called, “‘the Orthodox,” had not been content simply to re- 
iterate the warning that Unitarianism was ‘‘a half-way house to in- 
fidelity.” They had supported this charge, which since the days of 
Tom Paine had been in New England a particularly grave one, by 
arguments based upon the nature of Unitarian belief, had strength- 
ened it by comparisons with the course of similar movements abroad, 
and had rendered it ominous by arousing distrust for the character of 
the Unitarian leaders. 

They asserted, for one thing, that Unitarianism was a merely nega- 
tive system. “It is evident,’’ wrote Samuel Miller, professor of theol- 
ogy at Princeton, in 1823, “that Unitarianism, according to the state- 
ment of one of its most zealous friends in the United States, consists 
‘rather in NOT BELIEVING.’ ’® The zealous friend referred to by 
Miller was the Boston publisher William Wells, and the phrase quoted 
had been taken from a letter to the English Unitarian, Thomas Bel- 
sham, which had been published in the latter’s American Unitarian- 
ism. A reviewer for the Calvinistic Panoplist, Jedidiah Morse, had put 
his finger on Wells’s statement ‘and had suggested its implications 
with respect to the religious influence of Harvard, which had long 
been regarded with sharp suspicion by Calvinists. It is clear, he 
wrote, that at Harvard college 
the religion, which consists in not believing, is taught by a well concerted 
and uniformly executed plan of negatives. All systems but Unitarianism are 
openly, or secretly, impugned or ridiculed, while the ‘“‘not believing”’ religion 
is dexterously substituted in their place.’ 

6 Letters on Unitarianism (Lexington, Ky., 1823), pp. 30, 232, 243. 


71 (1815), 261. Lowell seems to be repeating a well-worn charge when, in the ‘‘Fable 
for critics’’ (1848), he writes concerning Unitarians: 
“They believed—faith, I'm puzzled—lI think I may call 
Their belief a believing in nothing at all, 
Or something of that sort; I know they all went 
For a general union of total dissent.” 


( The complete poetical works of James Russell Lowell (Cambridge ed.}, p. 130.) 
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By 1834 Channing’s colleague at the Federal Street Church in Boston, 
Ezra Gannett, was complaining, in a sermon called “Christian Uni- 
tarianism not a negative system,” that this charge had been “reiter- 
ated in one form or another from north to south.’’® 

Not infrequently Calvinists represented Unitarianism as merely a 
stage in the decline from orthodoxy to general skepticism. Having re- 
nounced one creed, said Lyman Beecher in “The faith once delivered 
to the saints” (1823), Unitarians relinquish one doctrine after an- 
other until they have no clear convictions left: 


Unitarians, who have been educated in Orthodoxy, abandon what they call 
one error, and adopt what afterwards they call another, and abandon this 
and adopt a third error, and abandon this and adopt a fourth, and are ever 
learning their past errors, and are confident of nothing but that in all their 
opinions, except the last, they have been wrong; while even these, as it is 
meet they should after such reiterated admonition of their frailty, they hold 
with such magnanimous uncertainty as renders confidence arrogant.° 

The point was sometimes framed in more prophetic terms: Unitarian- 
ism, it was said, being by nature opposed to belief, and having aban- 
doned one theological position after another, would eventually lapse 
into open infidelity. ‘“The fire of unbelief has been the ruling spirit in 
your system,”’ wrote George Cheever, for instance, in an article ad- 
dressed to Unitarians through the columns of that militantly Calvin- 
istic journal The spirit of the Pilgrims in 1833: 

It is a system, as shifting as the sands, having no stability, no permanent 
creed, no grounds of certainty, nothing fixed but a mortal aversion to the 
evangelical scheme. It is a system, from beginning to end, designed, such as 
Hall said the infidels, whom he found rejoicing at the progress of Unitarianism, 
undoubtedly considered it, “‘as a natural opening, through which men may 
escape from the restraints of revealed religion.” .. . . It is a system, indeed, 
in which doubt and darkness are thrown over every subject involving the 
eternal destiny of man and therefore over the whole Bible. 


Cheever devoted a section of his article to a consideration of the doc- 
trines which Unitarians had already abandoned: :the doctrines of 
human depravity, of the atonement, of the existence of Satan, of 
eternal punishment, and so forth. “‘Nor can you hope,” he pressed 
on to say, “to keep the actual nature and tendencies of your system 
‘U.A.A. tract (1st ser.), No. 94, p. 3. 
® Works, II, 368; see also ibid., p. 271. A review of this sermon in the Christian examiner 


neluded the remark apropos of this passage that ‘‘this charge has been so often alleged and 
repeated, exposed and refuted, that it is weariness to mention it’’ (I [1824], 75). 
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much longer concealed. They will not be repressed. Your system is 
displaying itself, and you need not expect to restrain its freaks and 
sallies of infidelity.” In particular he expressed alarm over the rapid 
progress of “liberal Christianity’ toward a rejection of revelation: 
At present we must bend our efforts to the preserving of the Scriptures them- 
selves from the grasp and sweep of your reckless infidelity. Were we to let you 
go on, we should very soon have no Bible whatever to appeal to. 

In more ways than one you have shown your jealousy and dislike of the 
sacred volume. The publications that have emanated from the presses and 
institutions of your system, both in this country and in Europe, contain 
either an effective rejection of revelation or principles that lead to it. 


What the Unitarian principles were which would lead to a rejection 

of revelation the author of this statement did not say; he contented 
himself with quoting passages from Unitarian writings which con- 
tained what he regarded as demonstrations of a tendency to infidelity 
or as covert embracings of it. Other Calvinists had, however, ex- 
plored the subject in some detail. Moses Stuart, for instance, under- 
took in 1819 an analysis of Channing’s statement of the Unitarian 
principles of exegesis. He agreed with Channing, he said, that the 
meaning of the Bible was “to be sought in the same manner as that 
of other books,” that grammatical analysis of the biblical texts was 
the only justifiable method of interpretation. 
We both concede, that the principles by which all books are to be interpreted, 
are those which apply to the interpretation of the Bible; for the very plain 
reason which you have given, that when God condescends to speak and write 
for men, it is according to the established rules of human language . . . . 

From this great and fundamental principle of all interpretation, it results 
that the grammatical analysis of the words of any passage, i.e., an investiga- 
tion of their meaning in general, of their syntactical connection, of their 
idiom, of their relation to the context, and of course of their local meaning; 
must be the essential process, in determining the sense of any text or part of 
Scripture. On this fundamental process depends the interpretation of all the 
classics, and of all other books; from this result laws which are uniform, and 
which cannot be violated, without at once plunging into the dark and bound- 
less field of conjectural exegesis."! 

10 VI, 703-26. See, further, Miller, Letters to Unitarians, pp. 233-34, 272, 276, 307; 
review of American Unitarianism, in Panoplist, I (1815), 269; Review of the Unitarian con- 


troversy (n.d.), p. 20. 
ut Letters to Dr. Channing on the trinity, in Miscellanies (Andover, 1846), pp. 76-77. 
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Having stated this basic agreement with his opponent, Stuart took 
exception to Channing’s position with respect to the relationship of 
reason and revelation. Channing had said, 

The Bible treats of subjects on which we receive ideas from other sources 
besides itself; such subjects as the nature, passions, relations, and duties of 
man; and it expects us to restrain and modify its language by the known 
truths which observation and experience furnish on these topics.!* 


This principle Stuart felt obliged to reject, on the ground that it in- 
volved the ascription of final authority to reason rather than to revela- 
tion. He argued that once the claims of the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion had been allowed, as Channing professed to allow them, the only 
proper question was: What did the Bible teach? That question had 
to be answered, he said, by a careful, grammatical interpretation of the 
text. Once the meaning of the text had been ascertained, reason had 
performed its function. It had no authority to modify propositions 
thus derived from revelation so as to bring them into accord with con- 
clusions arrived at independently: 


My simple inquiry must be, what sentiment does the language of this or that 
passage convey, without violence or perversion of rule? When this question is 
settled, philologically (not philosophically), then I either believe what is taught, 
or else reject the claim of divine authority. What can my own theories and 
reasonings about the absurdity or reasonableness of any particular doctrine, 
avail in determining whether a writer of the New Testament has taught this 
doctrine or not? My investigation must be conducted independently of my 
philosophy, by my philology. And when I have obtained his meaning, by the 
simple and universal rules of expounding language, I must choose the course 
I will take; I must either believe his assertion, or reject his authority." 


Quoting Channing’s statement that Unitarians ‘‘do not hesitate to 
modify, and restrain, and turn from their most obvious sense’’ certain 
difficult passages of Scripture in which human beings are called gods, 
because the sense of these passages “‘is opposed to the known proper- 
ties of the beings to whom they relate,” Stuart wrote: ‘I must hesitate 


12 In Channing's view, reason exercised itself by ‘‘comparison and inference’’ (‘‘Chris- 
tianity a rational religion,’’ and ‘‘Unitarian Christianity” [1819], Works, pp. 368, 234-35). 
Revelation ‘‘rests on the authority of reason” (1) because reason ‘‘furnishes the ideas or 
materials of which revelation consists,’’ (2) because it is to reason that revelation ‘‘submits 
the evidences of its truth, and nothing but the approving sentence of reason binds us to 
receive and obey it,’’ and (3) because revelation ‘‘needs and expects this faculty [reason] 
to be its interpreter, and without this aid would be worse than useless’’ (pp. 235-37). 


13 Letters to Dr. Channing on the trinity, in Miscellanies, p. 79. 
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however to adopt this principle, without examining its nature and 
tendency.” His investigation of its tendency led him to predict that 
those who applied it would end in infidelity: 

I am well satisfied, that the course of reasoning in which you have em- 
barked, [and the principles by which you explain away the divinity of the 
Saviour,] must eventually lead most men who approve of them to the con- 
clusion, that the Bible is not of divine origin, and does not oblige us to belief 
or obedience. I do not aver, that they will certainly léad you [Channing] 
there. The remains of your former education and belief may still serve to 
guard you against the bolder conclusions of some of your brethren, who have 
not been placed under instruction such as you enjoyed in early life. You have 
more serious views of the importance of religion, than many, perhaps than 
most, of those who speculate with you. Consistency, too, will afford strong 
inducement not to give up the divine authority of the Scriptures. Yet many 
of your younger brethren have no inconsistency to fear, by adopting such 

Feeling the inconsistency (as I am certain some of them will and 
do feel it), of violating the fundamental rules of interpretation, in order to 
make the apostles speak, as in their apprehension they ought to speak; and 
unable to reconcile what the apostles say with their own views; they will 
throw off the restraints which the old ideas of inspiration and infallibility of 
the Scriptures impose upon them, and receive them simply on the ground, on 
which they place any other writings of a moral and religious nature." 


Some Calvinists were confident that they could chart exactly the 
course which this subordination of revelation to reason would lead 
Unitarians to take. It was the road which German rationalism had 
traveled before their eyes. Again and again they pointed out that 
American Unitarians were treading in the steps of German heretics. 
It is true, wrote Samuel Miller of Princeton, in 1823, that the Ger- 
mans, less restrained by public opinion, have gone a little farther; but 
Unitarians ‘will probably soon overtake them.’ Moses Stuart, 
watching the new movement from Andover, was very sure that they 


14 Pp. 167, 175-76. See, too, Leonard Woods, ‘‘Letters to Unitarians’’ (1820), Works, 
IV, 111-14; John C. Green, The doctrine of the trinity proved and established; or the doctrines 
and errors of the Unitarians exposed and refuted (1822), pp. 24, 46; Samuel Miller, Letters 
on Unitarianism (1823), pp. 191-234, 275; Lyman Beecher, ‘‘Reply to a review’’ (1825), 
Works, II, 331-43; A review of the Rev. Dr. Channing's discourse (1827), pp. 88—89. In the 
following articles and reviews in the Spirit of the Pilgrims this aspect of the orthodox 
attack on Unitarianism is fully exhibited: ‘‘Review of a review of Professor Stuart's Com- 
mentary,"’ II (1829), 540—50; ‘‘Review of an article in the Christian examiner,”’ III (1830), 
95-101; ‘‘Review of the Christian examiner on inspiration,’ III (1830), 423-36; ‘‘What 
constitutes infidelity?’’ III (1830), 8 ff. and 447 ff.; ‘‘Review of Norton on the Trinity,” 
VI (1833), 686-702. 

18 Letters on Unitarianism (1823), pp. 205-6, 94-95. 
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would “at last, go full length with the most liberal of them all.” 
Reasoning as they did, he asserted, they ‘must necessarily... . 
come to the same conclusions with Eichhorn, and Paulus, and Henke, 
and Eckermann, and Herder, and other distinguished men of the new 
German school.” “I shall be ready to confess my apprehensions are 
quite erroneous,” he wrote, “‘if the lapse of a few years more does not 
produce the undisguised avowal of the German divinity, in all its 
latitude.’”® In 1829 Stuart’s colleague at Andover, Leonard Woods, 
in his Lectures on the inspiration of the Scriptures likewise pointed in 
warning to the decline of prominent German theologians into infidel- 
ity. Commenting on this section of the book, a Unitarian reviewer re- 
ferred impatiently to those “who have rung all the changes of argu- 
ment, warning, and sarcasm” upon the parallels between Unitarian- 
ism and German rationalism “‘till we should think it could scarcely 
yield another note.’’ “Is the learning of Germany, with its hasty, 
though monstrous growth, to deter all the world from inquiry?” he 
asked.!7 

Irritating these comparisons and prophecies must have been to 
Unitarians in the years before the appearance of Transcendentalism. 
They were made even more galling by an accusation which often ac- 
companied them, namely, that Unitarians habitually and as a matter 
of policy concealed their subversive opinions. 

This charge had gained its impetus from the circumstances under 
which the Unitarian controversy proper had begun in America. The 
provocative power of Behlsam’s American Unitarianism, which had 
been the signal for that controversy, lay largely in a half-dozen letters 
from American to English Unitarians reproduced in it, reporting the 
gratifying progress of the movement in this country. Calvinists had 
professed to be shocked by the disclosure in these letters of the fashion 
in which Unitarianism had “silently and covertly extended itself.’ 
The author of a widely read review of the work for the Orthodox 

is“Letters to Dr. Channing on the Trinity’’ (1819), in Miscellanies, pp. 182-88. See 
also Lyman Beecher, ‘‘The faith once delivered to the saints’’ (1825), Works, II, 271; A 
review of the Rev. Dr. Channing's discourse (1827), pp. 60-66. The warning appeared often 
in the Spirit of the Pilgrims: ‘‘Review of the Evangelical church journal,’’ I (1828), 34-36; 
“Stuart's Commentary en the Epistle to the Hebrews,"’ II (1829), 102; ‘‘Review of a re- 
view of Professor Stuart’s Commentary,"’ II (1829), 546; ‘‘What constitutes infidelity?’’ 


III (1830), 16. 
"’ Christian examiner, VIII (1830), 372. 
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Panoplist seems, indeed, to have represented the general feeling of his 
party when he wrote that the book had done good service to true 
Christianity by exposing the Unitarian program of stealthy penetra- 
tion. The ‘‘work of error,”’ he wrote, “was carried on for the most 
part in secret.’”’ Unitarians “have not dared to be open. They have 
clandestinely crept into orthodox churches, by forebearing to contra- 
dict their faith, and then have gradually moulded them, by their 
negative preaching, to the shape which they would wish.’’!* This re- 
view was the starting-point for a pamphlet skirmish, and the charge of 
“concealment” thus brought into prominence reappeared often in 
Orthodox journals and books.'® Linked with the assertion that Uni- 
tarianism induced infidelity, it made a formidable controversial 
weapon. The editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims used it in 1829, for 
example: 

The discussions and disclosures of a twenty years’ controversy have brought 
them [Unitarian sentiments] out on several points; but over others of equal 
importance there is still thrown a covering of disguise. For instance; expres- 
sions are frequently dropped, which shew that Unitarians regard the Bible, as 
not altogether to be depended on, in questions of a religious nature. “The 
sacred documents of our faith” are represented ‘‘as prepared for temporary 
use, and filled with subjects of local interest or popular accommodation.” 
.... “The reasoning of St. Paul will not always bear a philosophical scrutiny.” 
Yet these writers talk of believing the inspiration of the Scriptures, and regard 
themselves as greatly misrepresented, and grossly slandered, if they are 
charged with any approaches to infidelity. 


“Let them throw off the cloak which they have so long worn,’ the 
writer urged, “and, like Unitarians in England and on the continent 
of Europe, let them no longer be afraid or ashamed to make a full dis- 
closure of their sentiments.”?° 


18 XI (1815), 241-50. 

19 The “charge of concealment’’ was carefully elaborated by Samuel Worcester of 
Salem in his Letter to the Rev. William E. Channing on the subject of his letter to the Rev. 
Samuel C. Thatcher, relating to the review in the Panoplist of American Unitarianism (1815), 
pp. 14-25. See also Miller's Letters on Unitarianism, pp. 237-46. The charge was often 
reiterated in the Spirit of the Pilgrims: ‘Services of the Panoplist,’’ I (1828), 3; ‘‘ Unitarian 
advocate,’ I, 325-27; ‘‘Why do you not exchange with Unitarian ministers?’’ I, 459-60; 
‘* Unitarian advocate,’ I, 559-60; ‘‘Introduction and progress of Unitarianism in New Eng- 
land,”’ II (1829), 183-84, 289, 293-94; ‘‘Review of pamphlets on the Cambridge contro- 
versy,’’ II, 560; editorial, II, 4-8; ‘‘More evidence of concealment,’’ III (1830), 443-44; 
“Notice of the Unitarian advocate,”’ III, 549-51; ‘‘Review of publications on the state of 
Unitarianism in New England,”’ IV (1831), 92-93. 

2011, 7-8. For other texts in which the accusation that Unitarians practiced conceal- 
ment was linked to the charge that their views tended toward infidelity see the Spirit of 
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Until such disclosure should be made, said the author of a series of 
“Letters on the introduction and progress of Unitarianism in New 
England” which appeared in the same journal during the following 
year, friends of Orthodoxy cannot but be apprehensive concerning the 
growth of the movement. The success of Unitarianism, he wrote, has 
been “greatly promoted by concealment The poison would in 
this way be taken without alarm, and the infection spread through the 
religious community, before apprehension should be excited, or the 
friends of truth were apprised of their danger.” He warned his read- 
ers that, although the extent of the Unitarian defection from Ortho- 
doxy had been in part exposed, the Unitarian practice of concealment 
made it impossible to determine how much farther it had “in private 
proceeded.””! 

II 


It is not to be imagined, of course, that Unitarians endured in 
silence the reiteration of these charges that they had adopted a system 
of negations which must inevitably bring them, as it had the German 
rationalists, to open infidelity, and that they had deliberately fixed 
upon a policy of concealment which would lead unsuspecting folk into 


following them. 

In countering these accusations, they insisted, for one thing, that 
instead of leading to infidelity, Unitarianism was a safeguard against 
it—a better safeguard, indeed, than Orthodoxy. Channing in 1819 laid 
down the main points in this line of defense. He admitted that one 
who had given up the doctrines peculiar to Calvinism might be ex- 
pected to go on relinquishing one portion of his faith after another un- 
til he reached infidelity. Having found one part of his creed unten- 
able, he would be inclined to distrust the whole of it. For this tend- 
ency Unitarians could not, however, be held responsible. The odium 
of it must be borne by their opponents, who had preached “false 
and absurd doctrines.”’ ‘“None are so likely to believe too little as 


the Pilgrims: ‘‘Review of Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews,” II, 97-101; ‘‘Review of 
Letters of Canonicus on fallen spirits,’’ II, 496-97; ‘‘Review of a review of Professor 
Stuart's Commentary,” II, 540 ff.; ‘‘Review of an article in the Christian examiner,” IIT 
(1830), 101; ‘‘Review of the Christian examiner on inspiration,’’ III, 436; ‘‘What con- 
stitutes infidelity?’’ III, 455-56; ‘‘Letter to the conductors of the Christian examiner"”’ 
VI (1833), 704. 

% Spirit of the Pilgrims, III (1830), 113, 125. 
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those who have begun with believing too much; and hence we charge 
upon Trinitarianism whatever tendency may exist in those who for- 
sake it, to sink gradually into infidelity.”” Unitarianism, on the other 
hand, fortified faith, because, having cast off the corruptions which 
through the centuries had fastened themselves upon Christianity, it 
did not, like the current Orthodoxy, bewilder and disgust thoughtful, 
morally sensitive souls: 

Unitarianism is Christianity stripped of those corrupt additions which shock 
reason and our moral feelings. It is a rational and amiable system, against 
which no man’s understanding, or conscience, or charity, or piety revolts. 
Can the same be said of that system which teaches the doctrines of three equal 
persons in one God, of natural and total depravity, of infinite atonement, of 
special and electing grace, and of the everlasting misery of the non-elected 
part of mankind? 

Unless Christianity freed itself of these perversions, Channing pressed 
on to say, intelligent men would soon abandon it. Only a more “ra- 
tional and amiable” system could save them. He was certain, then, 
that ‘“Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On the contrary, its 
excellence is that it fortifies faith.’ 

Unitarians often proclaimed this conviction in the years that fol- 

lowed Channing’s sermon, and often repeated the arguments which 
he had employed to support it. They insisted that the time had come 
when ‘with men of intelligence and reflection the only question likely 
to arise’’ was whether they should have a “more rational religion or 
none’’; and they published widely their certainty that the principles 
they had embraced, far from inducing infidelity, were the one sure 
protection against it. Their position was stated succinctly by the 
Unitarian miscellany in 1823: 
Unitarianism has been stigmatized as the half way road to infidelity. Let it be 
seen, in coming time, whether it is not rather the only barrier against a wild, 
unprofitable enthusiasm on the one hand, and a deadening unbelief on the 
other.” 


22 “Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered,’’ Works, pp. 406-8. The sermon 
was published in the Christian disciple, VII (1819), 436—49. 

23°*The prospects of Unitarianism,”’ IV, 250. Among the more important statements 
of the Unitarian position on this point are the address of the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of 
Salem, at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 1830, published as 
a Unitarian tract (1st ser., No. 47); A dialogue on some of the causes of infidelity (A.U.A. 
tract [lst ser.], No. 21), in which the parents of a young man who had avowed the beliefs 
of Tom Paine come to the conclusion that the lad’s loss of faith in revelation was the result 
of his having lived for some time with an aunt and uncle of Calvinistic persuasion, where 
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Calvinists had argued that the “‘new theology” tended to under- 
mine faith in revelation because it was a negative system; Unitarians 
insisted, by way of objection to this conclusion, that their creed was 
favorable to faith because it was rational. But they went farther: 
they attacked the premise of the argument, denying repeatedly that 
Unitarianism was merely negative. Thus, in 1834 Ezra Gannett 
preached a sermon, later published for distribution as a Unitarian 
tract with the title Christian Unitarianism not a negative system. Ac- 
cording to Gannett, those who asserted that “liberal Christianity” 
consisted in not believing did so on the ground that it rejected certain 
Calvinistic doctrines. With equal reason Calvinism might be said to 
consist in not believing, he contented, since the disciples of Calvin re- 
jected certain “peculiar dogmas of still larger divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church.”’ How, he inquired, could they reply to the Roman 
Catholic who declared that the discarding of the doctrines of tran- 
substantiation and of purgatory made their system a negative one? 
In short, Gannett argued that the Calvinistic slur upon Unitarianism 
as a system of negations bound to end in infidelity, reduced itself upon 
examination simply to a narrow insistence that one must swallow the 
whole of Calvinism.”4 

Against such arbitrary marking of the boundary between faith and 
unbelief Unitarians stoutly protested. They objected to the assump- 


he had conceived a ‘‘disgust to all religion, by being harassed with inexplicable doctrines”’ ; 
and A young man’s account of his conversion from Calvinism, a statement of facts (A.U.A. 
tract [1st ser.], No. 128), in which a youth confessed that, when on the verge of plunging 
into skepticism, as a result of the revolting character of his Calvinistic training, he had 
found ‘‘in Unitarianism the amplest support against infidel tendencies.”” Other texts bear- 
ing on the point: ‘‘On the safety of believing too much,”’ Christian disciple, VII (1819), 433- 
36; Henry Ware, Letters addressed to Trinitarians and Calvinists (Cambridge, Mass., 1820), 
p. 149; Andrews Norton, Statement of reasons for not believing the doctrines of Trinitarians 
(Boston, 1819), preface; ‘‘Infidelity among the European clergy,’’ Unitarian miscellany and 
Christian monitor, VI (1824), 318-20, and an editorial in the same journal, I (1821), 272; 
Henry Ware, ‘‘An address before the York County Unitarian Association,’ Works, II, 
166-67; ‘‘The Scriptures not a revelation but the record of a revelation,’’ Christian 
examiner, VII (1829), 353-54; Lant Carpenter, The beneficial tendency of Unitarianism 
(A.U.A. tract [Ist ser.], No. 4), p. 17; ‘‘Misapprehenions of Unitarianism,’’ Christian 
ezaminer, VIII (1830), 135; ‘‘Unitarianism vindicated against the charge of sceptical 
tendencies,’’ ibid., XI (1831), 192; Orville Dewey, ‘‘On the nature and extent of inspira- 
tion,’’ Works (Boston, 1883), pp. 464 ff. (published in the Christian examiner, VIII [1830], 
364 ff.); sermon by Ezra Gannett quoted in Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian minister in 
Boston, 1824-1871 (2d ed.; Boston, 1884), p. 125; ‘Communion between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians,’’ Western messenger, VI (1838), 76. 

**A.U.A. tract (1st ser.), No. 94, pp. 3, 4, 14. A reviewer for the Christian examiner 
made the same point apropos a dedication sermon preached by Moses Stuart at the Han- 
over Street Church in Boston in 1826 (III [1826], 235-36). 
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tion that the denial of certain tenets of Calvinism, which they re- 
garded as corruptions of Christianity, involved a complete abandon- 
ment of faith. Thus, a reviewer for the Christian examiner, leading 
organ of the new party, wrote in 1830: 
Because it [Unitarianism] comes out and denies the truth of certain doctrines 
which for centuries have been generally received as fundamental and essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, it is charged with the denial of Christianity 
One fact is confirmed to us by this state of things, which is, that 
the doctrines to which we just now alluded, and which we regard as the cor- 
ruptions of our religion, such as the imputation of Adam’s sin, the trinity, and 
the popular scheme of the atonement, have been so intertwined and incorpo- 
rated with the Christian system, that they have been esteemed, in almost 
universal opinion, as one and the same thing with that system 
perfect accordance, therefore, with this prevalent, though extremely erroneous 
notion, that we, who have discarded those doctrines, which we conceive to be 
gross misconceptions of Christianity, have been accused of an utter want of 
faith, and suspected of a corresponding laxity of principle. And it is in 
reference to this notion principally, as the root of a rank growth of error, 
prejudice, and abuse, that we now propose to set forth, in a few pages, the 
real seriousness of the Liberal and Unitarian system of belief, and to show that 
it denies not a single doctrine of revelation.” 


Unitarians accordingly protested against the refusal of orthodox 
Congregationalists to recognize as Christians those who could not ac- 
cept the Genevan system. The Unitarian miscellany of 1821 ad- 
dressed Calvinists as follows: 


You have defined Christianity in your own way; you have made its essence 
to consist in doctrines of your own choosing, and then declared, that who- 
ever does not receive your definition, and believe the doctrines you have 
selected, is “no Christian.’’* 


In 1815 Channing censured this practice sharply in a sermon entitled 
“The system of exclusion and denunciation in religion considered.” 
And in 1832 the American Unitarian Association published as a tract 
James Walker’s On the exclusive system, in which Calvinists were de- 
nounced for denying ‘Christian fellowship, the Christian name, and 
all Christian privileges to such as differ from them beyond a certain 
mark; which they assume the right to fix for themselves and alter at 


VIII, 135. 27, 268. 


27 Works, pp. 478-86. Moses Stuart replied to this charge in A letter to William E. Chann- 
ing on the subject of religious liberty (Boston, 1830). 
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pleasure.’’* The principle here implied, it may be suggested at this 
point, was to cause Unitarians no little worry when, later on, they 
grappled with the problem of how to treat Emerson and Parker. 

Unitarians prided themselves on being free from the fault of exclu- 
siveness. At the annual meeting in 1830 of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education at Harvard College, for instance, F. W. P, 
Greenwood, in an address often quoted, made a great point of the 
liberality of the Cambridge Divinity School. Unitarianism, he said, 
was not committed to “‘a timid creed-bound theology.” It had, to be 
sure, its own peculiar doctrinal position; “but above the doctrinal 
opinions there is seated the high spirit of freedom.” Again, “Exclusive- 
ness is its utter aversion.”’ Greenwood was plainly in harmony with the 
traditions of his party; indeed, Unitarians often assumed the title 
“Liberal Christians.’’?* 

They prided themselves, furthermore, on recognizing the claims of 
unhampered inquiry in religious matters, particularly in biblical 
studies. ‘Free inquiry is a fundamental principle with Unitarians,”’ 
wrote a reviewer for the Unitarian miscellany in 1822.8° While urging 
the necessity of freedom in the study and interpretation of the Bible, 


28 A.U.A. tract (1st ser.), No. 39, p. 3. See also Joseph Hutton, Unitarians entitled to 
the name of Christians (A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 64); ‘‘On the attempt to deprive Uni- 
tarians of the name of Christians,’ Christian disciple, IV (1822), 313, 325; The ‘“‘folly of 
classing Unitarians with unbelievers,’’ Unitarian miscellany, IV (1823), 212—13; ‘Believing 
and not believing,”’ ibid., pp. 178-82; Henry Ware, ‘‘Address before the York County 
Unitarian Association’’ (1827), Works (Boston, 1846), II, 149, and ‘‘Three important ques- 
tions answered, relating to the Christian name, character, and hopes,”’ ibid., p. 255; James 
Walker, Unitarianism vindicated against the charge of not going far enough (A.U.A. tract 
{Ist ser.], No. 11), pp. 16-17; and the following articles in the Christian examiner: ‘‘Catho- 
lic emancipation,’’ VII (1829), 302-3; ‘“‘Obstacles to the progress of knowledge,’’ VIII 
(1830), 107-14; ‘‘Misapprehensions of Unitarianism,’’ VIII, 135; ‘‘Nature and extent of 
inspiration,’’ VIII, 372-73. 

29 The theology of the Cambridge Divinity School (A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 32), pp. 
7-10 (Greenwood was quoted in 1838 by the Western messenger as representing the spirit 
of early Unitarians [VI, 120—21]). For other texts in which a point is made of the liberal- 
ity of Unitarians see William Ellery Channing, ‘‘Letter on creeds,” Works, pp. 486-89; Re- 
marks on creeds, intolerance, and exclusion (A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 122); Henry Ware, 
“The Christian conjunction,’’ and ‘‘Sober thoughts on the state of the times (1835),"’ 
Works, III, 215 and III, 115-20; ‘‘Power less likely to be abused by Unitarians than the 
orthodox,”’ Christian examiner, VII (1829), 229-40; ‘‘On the state of the question between 
the orthodox and liberal parties in this country,”’ ibid., V (1828), 12; ‘‘Memoirs of Dr. 
Doddridge,”’ ibid., VIII (1830), 81; ‘‘A dialogue on salvation,’’ Christian disciple, I (1819), 
34; “The Unitarian reform,’’ Western messenger, VI (1838), 5. 

30“*Mr. Little’s discourse on religious liberty and Unitarianism,’’ III, 77. See also 
Channing, ‘“‘The system of exclusion and denunciation,’’ Works, p. 482; Henry Ware, 
“Sober thoughts on the state of the times,’’ Works, II, 116; John G. Palfrey, ‘‘An address 
delivered before the Society for Promoting Theological Education,’’ Christian examiner, 
XI (1831), 91; “‘Stability in the Christian faith,’’ ibid., pp. 280-81. 
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they declared repeatedly, however, their confidence in its supernatural 
authority. At this point they met squarely the Calvinistic criticism 
that their system tended to produce infidelity. ‘“Whatever doctrines 
seem to us to be clearly taught in the Scriptures,” said Channing in 
1819, “‘we receive without reserve or exception.’’*! His associates and 
followers were fond of asserting their allegiance to this Protestant 
principle. A writer for the Christian examiner, discussing the “Mis- 
apprehensions of Unitarianism”’ in 1830, thought it not too much to 
say that Unitarians “recognize the divine authority of the Scriptures 
as completely as do our most Orthodox brethren.’’®? Not infrequently 
Unitarians declared themselves ready to support this assertion by sub- 
mitting the doctrinal differences between themselves and Calvinists 
to the test of the Bible. The American editor of James Yates’s Vindi- 
cation of Unitarianism wrote in 1816 that his fellow-believers 

would esteem themselves but too happy, if the determination of the question, 
whether there is one Supreme Object of worship, or three Supreme Objects of 
worship, should be left to the clear and simple language of the Bible, ex- 
plained by any consistent laws of interpretation.* 


Indeed, Unitarians commonly remarked that if they could discover 


Calvinism in the Bible they would accept it. Wrote William Peabody 
in 1823: 


We bring every doctrine and every duty to the test of Scripture; the reason 
of our rejecting certain doctrines, is, that we cannot find them taught in the 
Bible; if we did, we should embrace and avow them, as readily as we now dis- 
own and cast them away. No man can point to any sentiments which we have 
rejected because they are opposed to our reason merely; if we reject them, it is 
because we think they are not taught of God.™ 


3 “Unitarian Christianity,’’ Works, p. 367. #2 VIII, 143. 

33 (Boston, 1816), pp. 29-30 n. 

34 ‘‘Come and see,”’ or the duty of those who dread the sentiments of other Christians (A.U.A. 
tract [Ist ser.], No. 71), pp. 5-6. For other expressions of Unitarian belief in revelation see: 
‘“‘Sabine’s sermon and the Panoplist,’’ Christian disciple, I (1819), 139; [John Lowell], Are 
you a Christian or a Calvinist ? (Boston, 1815), pp. 3-4; Andrews Norton, Statement of 
reasons for not believing the doctrines of Trinitarians (Boston, 1819), pp. 16-17; Henry 
Ware, ‘‘An address before the York County Unitarian Association” (Works, II, 149 ff.), 
“The faith once delivered to the saints’ (ibid., pp. 237-38), and ‘‘Two letters, on the 
genuineness of the verse 1 John v. 7, and on the scriptural argument for Unitarianism” 
(ibid., pp. 318-23); ‘‘Review of Stuart's letter to Channing,"’ Christian disciple, I (1819), 
398; *‘Review of Woods's Letters to Unitarians and Ware's Letters addressed to Trini- 
tarians,”’ ibid., IL (1820), 396; Orville Dewey, ‘‘The Unitarian belief,"" Works (Boston, 
1883), p. 342; James D. Green, Unitarianism not a new doctrine but genuine Christianity 
(A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 186), p. 7; James Walker, A discourse on the deference paid to 
the Scriptures by Unitarians (A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 121); Ezra Gannett, Christian 
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Since they were ready to submit their creed to the test of the Bible, 
Unitarians professed to be surprised at being accused of having an in- 
adequate faith in revelation and of nurturing infidelity. The infidel re- 
jects revelation, said a reviewer for the Christian examiner in 1830, 
but the Unitarian confesses the “divine supernatural, miraculous 
origin of that system of interpositions and instructions, that is re- 
corded in the Bible.” And he added dramatically: “Was anything 
ever heard of, in all the annals of theological extravagance, more 
monstrous, than to charge men, who devoutly and gratefully profess 
to receive the Bible in this supernatural character, with being In- 
fidels?”’ 

Ill 


By 1835 the chief points in the Orthodox attack on Unitarianism 
had often been stated and elaborated; they had, too, often been 
answered. There the matter apparently rested for a few years; and it 
might, in the fashion of such controversies, have gradually subsided 
had it not been for Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker. In 
the decade beginning in 1838, these two young men embarrassed the 
leaders of the Unitarian movement, with which they had been identi- 


fied, by assuming positions that seemed to Calvinists to justify their 
predictions concerning the tendency of the liberal theology toward 
infidelity. 

In the summer of 1838, Emerson, addressing the graduating class 
of the Harvard Divinity School, urged candidates for Unitarian pul- 
pits to forswear dependence upon the “Hebrew and Greek Scriptures.” 


Unitarianism not a negative system (A.U.A. tract [lst ser.], No. 94), p. 6; E. Peabody, 
Charges against Unitarianism (A.U.A. tract [1st ser.], No. 123), pp. 4-5; and the following 
articles in the Christian examiner: ‘‘Beecher’s sermon at Worcester,"’ I (1824), 53-60; 
“Editor’s address,’’ III (1826), 2; ‘‘The scriptures not a revelation but the record of a 
revelation,’’ VII (1829), 346; ‘‘Obstacles to the progress of knowledge,’’ VIII (1830), 110; 
“Misapprehensions of Unitarianism,"’ VIII (1830), 138 ff.; ‘‘Female writers on Unitarian- 
ism,’ XI (1831), 139-40; ‘‘Unitarianism vindicated against the charge of sceptical tenden- 
cies,"" XI (1831), 183. 

® ‘‘Nature and extent of inspiration,’’ VIII, 373. A year later the author of an article 
in the Christian examiner entitled ‘‘Unitarianism vindicated against the charge of skeptical 
and infidel tendencies’’ wrote in much the same vein: ‘‘And here we cannot but express 
our surprise and regret at the ignorance, or want of candor, or profligacy of those, who 
take every opportunity to affirm or insinuate that Unitarians do not believe in inspiration, 
or in the Bible as containing the Christian revelation’’ (XI, 188). See also the review of 
Samuel Gilman’s ‘‘Unitarian Christianity free from objectionable extremes,’’ Christian 
ezaminer, V (1828), 84-85; ‘‘Misapprehensions of Unitarianism,”’ ibid., VIII (1830), 138; 
“Who are Christians?” Unitarian advocate, I (1830), 221-23. 
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He frowned upon the “assumption that the age of inspiration is past, 
that the Bible is closed.” He complained that “men have come to 
speak of revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, as if God 
were dead.” Each of you, he assured his hearers, is “‘a newborn bard 
of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Here was infidelity—an open rejection of the final and super- 
natural authority of the Bible. Unitarians, themselves, were among 
the first to point it out. Among the attacks on Emerson’s address was 
one generally ascribed to Andrews Norton, professor of theology at 
Harvard. It contained the assertion that it was sufficient to say of 
Emerson that he ‘professes to reject all belief in Christianity as a 
revelation.’’*? For a later, more carefully considered statement of ob- 
jections to the doctrine of Emerson’s address, he chose the title, “The 
latest form of infidelity.” 

Not all of Emerson’s hearers, however, agreed with Norton. The 
young minister of the Unitarian congregation at West Roxbury, Theo- 
dore Parker, was delighted and stirred. ‘“This week,”’ he determined 
after listening to the address, “I shall write the long-meditated ser- 
mons on the state of the Church and the duties of these times.’’** 

The sermons which Parker, under the inspiration of Emerson’s 
words, resolved to preach seem not to have disturbed his parishioners, 
countryfolk apparently unfamiliar with the nice aspects of the contro- 
versy. It was otherwise, however, when he spoke his mind in Boston 
before fellow Unitarian ministers. In May of 1841 he delivered the 
ordination sermon of Charles Shackford at the Hawes Place Church 
in that city on the subject, “The permanent and transient in Chris- 
tianity.”’ Less lofty than Emerson’s address, his attack on the super- 
natural authority of the Bible was much more pointed and particular. 
Among the transitory elements in current Christianity, he placed the 
“doctrine respecting the origin and authority of the Old Testament.” 
“Tt has been assumed at the outset, with no shadow of evidence,” 
he said, “that those writers held a miraculous communication with 
God, such as he granted to no other man. What was originally a pre- 


3% Works (Centenary ed.), I, 134, 144, 146. 

37 Boston Daily advertiser, Aug. 27, 1838. Quoted by James Elliot Cabot, A memoir of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1888), I, 335. 

28 Quoted by Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Theodore Parker: a biography (New York, 
1886), p. 106. 
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sumption of bigoted Jews became an article of faith, which Christians 
were burned for not believing.”’ Surely, he continued, the belief that 
the Old Testament was miraculously inspired and infallibly true could 
not long endure. It was, in fact, already crumbling. Nor was the 
case for the infallibility of the New Testament any sounder. “Men 
have been bid to close their eyes at the obvious differences between 
Luke and John, the serious disagreements between Paul and Peter; 
to believe, on the smallest evidence, accounts which shock the moral 
sense and revolt the reason.”’ Against this reverence for the Bible 
Parker protested. ‘‘An idolatrous regard for the imperfect scripture 
of God’s word is the apple of Atalanta,” he declared, ‘‘which defeats 
theologians running for the hand of divine truth.”” He dared to hope 
that it was passing away.*® 

Such assertions did not, of course, remain unchallenged; Boston 
ministers refused to open their pulpits to this infidel. But a group of 
Boston laymen, interested in hearing him further, persuaded him to 
deliver a series of lectures in the city during the winter of 1841-42. 
In these discourses he elaborated his views of revelation, coming to the 
conclusion that 


laying aside all prejudices, if we look into the Bible in a general way, as 
into other books, we find facts which force the conclusion upon us, that the 
Bible is a human work, as much as the Principia of Newton or Descartes, or 
the Vedas and Koran.” 


When Calvinists read these pronouncements and those of Emerson, 
they felt justified in announcing that their predictions concerning the 
eventual decline of Unitarianism into infidelity had been fulfilled. 
They pointed to Transcendentalism as the end of the road along which 
‘liberal Christianity,” despite their warnings, had been traveling. 
From the strongholds of Orthodoxy at Princeton, New Haven, and 
Andover came such announcements. The Biblical repertory and 
Princeton review noted Emerson’s attitude toward revelation, and 
minced no words in characterizing him as an infidel: 


There is not a single truth or sentiment in this whole Address that is borrowed 
from the Scriptures. And why should there be? Mr. Emerson, and all men, 
are as truly inspired as the penmen of the sacred volume. Indeed he ex- 


% Views of religion (Boston, 1885), pp. 301-6. 
4° Discourse of matters pertaining to religion (Centenary ed.), I, 295. 
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pressly warns the candidates for the ministry, whom he was addressing, to 
look only into their own souls for the truth. He has himself succeeded thus in 
discovering many truths that are not to be found in the Bible Ina word, 
Mr. Emerson is an infidel and an atheist.” 


A review of the first series of Emerson’s Essays two years later con- 
tained a blistering analysis of his “‘pantheism” and of his “‘character- 
istic profanation of scripture.” This, said the reviewer, is what Uni- 
tarianism has come to. He found it a shocking, but not a surprising, 
development—one that had, in fact, been foreseen: 

And this it is, which, if we are rightly informed, is to take the place of Uni- 
tarian Rationalism. The change is certainly great, but not surprising. Step 
by step the Unitarian theology has come down from the true position as to 
the inspiration of the scriptures, and thus having abandoned the only sure 
footing, those who are foremost in the descent have found themselves among 
the ooze and quicksands of atheistic philosophy.® 


In New Haven the New Englander likewise announced that the 
Transcendental infidelity was a logical outgrowth of Unitarianism. 
In the first of two articles on Theodore Parker in 1844, Parker's 
opinions were described as “the infidelity of the age’’;** and in the 
second the question was raised: ‘‘What is the process by which he 
was led to these results?’ The author, Noah Porter, recently elected 
professor of metaphysics and moral philosophy at Yale College, felt 
sure that it was Parker’s Unitarian training. He knew that Mr. Nor- 
ton placed the blame for Parker’s defection upon German meta- 
physics, but he was prepared to reject this defense. 

Where learned Mr. Parker his philosophical system? Where did he discover 
that man himself might be so inspired, that his God could give him no added 
inspiration? .... Mr. Norton will start up with his accustomed promptness, 
and reply: ‘Not from me—not from me. I have always taught as I do now, 
that man could not know God, or a future state, or his own moral nature, 
except as truths concerning these points are attested and confirmed by 
miracles But it is all German metaphysics, the adoption of the last 
importation from the dominion of tobacco smoke, and the taking up of the 
last extravagance that has come from the addled head of some German pro- 

aoTr dentalism,” XI (1839), 97. 

« XIII, 544. In 1840 Andrews Norton's attack on Emerson was made the excuse for 
reading him a lesson on the tendency of Unitarianism to infidelity (see ‘The latest form 
of infidelity,’’ Biblical repertory and Princeton review, XII, 67-68). See also in the same 
journal, ‘“‘The connection between philosophy and revelation,’’ XVII (1845), 395-96: 
‘Review of Robert Baird's Religion in America,’’ XVII, 35. 

43 ‘Theodore Parker,’’ New Englander, II (1844), 374. 
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fessor, that has done the mischief.”” Thus much might Prof. Norton say. But 
we are not quite certain that this is a complete and satisfactory account of the 
matter. We have some of us heard of Dr. Channing, and have known of his 
influence in shaping the principles and in forming the spirit of the liberal 
We all know the relation in which he was accustomed to place 
man in respect to the Scriptures, and the office which he made the Bible 
fulfill to his wants. These views of Channing have pervaded, if indeed they 
have not constituted, the atmosphere of liberal Christianity. They have been 
as the unseen and impalpable particles which are diffused through the fluid, 
as the elements of future crystals. There was only wanting the fragment of 
some German system to serve as a nucleus, and behold they are gathered and 
shoot out from it at once, and we have them polished and hardened in all the 
beauty and symmetry of a perfect philosophic system. 
After making a detailed analysis of “the principles and modes of think- 
ing peculiar to liberal Christians,’’ Porter concluded that Parker ‘‘is a 
consistent and logical thinker, and has carried them to no unnatural 
conclusions.” ** A year later, writing about Parker’s difficulties with 
the Boston Unitarian Association, he argued that Parker’s strongest 
claim to recognition as a Unitarian in good standing was ‘that his 
opinions are the legitimate and logical consequence of the liberal 
theology.’ 

At Andover, where every move among Boston Unitarians was 
keenly scrutinized, the doctrines of Emerson and Parker provoked 
a similar response. In 1846 Moses Stuart republished his letters to 
Channing of 1819, in which he had predicted the decline of Unitarian- 
ism into infidelity. He now added a long “postscript,” pointing, not 
without pride, to the fulfilment of his prophecy. “A false prophet I 
was not, as it seems from the present state of facts,” he wrote, “when 
I penned those remarks in my letters, twenty-six years ago.” The 
opinions of Parker, he asserted, had derived lineally from those of 
older Unitarians, and must, if Unitarians remain consistent, eventu- 
ally be shared by all of them. In the meantime, he was willing to 
credit Parker with superior consistency, frankness, and courage: 

The fruits, in our own country, of beginnings like those in Germany during 
the years 1770-1800, are now plain and evident to all attentive observers. 


Had Dr. Channing lived until the present time, it is difficult to say what posi- 
tion he would have taken. But we know what position many of his friends 
‘Theodore Parker and liberal Christianity,” ibid., II (1844), 553-56. 


“*““Theodore Parker and the Boston Association,’’ ibid., III (1845), 462. See also 
“Orthodox Unitarians,”’ ibid., V (1847), 576-85. 
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and followers have taken But above all, the Rev. Theodore Parker, in 
his book Of Religion, and other publications, has fully and openly taken the 
ultimate ground to which the principles in question naturally and even 
necessarily lead, in the mind of the bold and consistent men In my view, 
he has greatly the advantage, in respect to consistency and frankness and 
courage, over those Unitarians who are at variance with him, and who still 
cherish principles that must, at least if logic has any part to act, inevitably 
end in bringing them to the same views as those of Mr. Parker.” 


In the face of these and similar reproaches, many Unitarians felt it 
necessary to cut the ties that bound Transcendentalists to them. 
Those who took this view, however, encountered a serious hindrance— 
their repeated declamations against the “exclusive system.’”’ With 
what grace, they were asked, can you, who have long inveighed 
against such a system, now exclude men like Parker and Emerson 
from your fellowship? This objection was first raised during the furore 
that followed Emerson’s Divinity School Address. At that time the 
Christian examiner had proposed that hereafter the faculty of the 
Divinity School exercise a power of veto over student choices of lec- 
turers.‘7 The proposal was vigorously denounced by James Freeman 
Clarke in the Western messenger. He quoted at length from Green- 
wood’s eulogy of the liberality of the Cambridge school** and recalled 
how as a student there he had been warned against exclusiveness in 
religion and had been urged to independent pursuit of truth. Referring 
to the suggestion for faculty control of invitations to lecturers, he 
said: “This is indeed a ‘New View.’ ”’ “At this late date,’”’ he asked, 
‘is a new system to be introduced? Is that school really to become 
a college of propagandists? Is censorship to be established there?” 
Sadly he predicted the decline of the institution if this ‘‘novel policy” 
of “‘religious exclusiveness’”’ should be adopted.*® A year later there 


48 Miscellanies, pp. 192-93, 196. Stuart ascribed a decline which he believed he saw 
in Unitarianism to the negative character of the movement: ‘A religion, the prominent 
feature of which is nor Tro BELIEVE, can never deeply interest any community, for any 
great length of time’’ (p. 195). The Christian examiner, in reviewing Stuart’s book, ob- 
served concerning the postscripts that they ‘‘contain rambling remarks on almost all sorts 
of subjects connected with theology and theological parties . . . . will add nothing to the 
author's posthumous reputation . . . . portions of them bear marks of his once vigorous intel- 
lect, others show a senile garrulousness, occasionally something worse’’ (XLI [1846], 293). 
Other expressions of the belief that Transcendentalism was a logical outgrowth of Uni- 
tarianism may be found in ‘“‘Mr. Parker’s discourse,”’ Christian review, VII (1842), pp. 
161 ff., and Christian observer, II (1848), 139; III (1849), 4. 


47 X XV (1838), 266-67. 48 See n. 29 above. 
49°°The Christian examiner for November,"’ VI (1838), 188 ff. 
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appeared in the same journal a review of Norton’s “The latest form 
of infidelity,” in which Emerson’s critic was reminded that in denying 
the Christian title to Transcendentalists he was employing the very 
tactics which he had formerly condemned. Much the same tone was 
adopted by George Ripley, who in his reply to Norton’s pamphlet 
observed that the author’s ‘Application of the exclusive principle is 
the more remarkable when we consider the vehemence with which he 
had opposed it in reference to his opinions.’’®! 

Objections of the same character arose when Unitarians proposed 
expelling Parker from the Boston Association. The problem pre- 
sented to “Liberal Christians” by the infidelity of Parker was far 
more acute than that raised by Emerson’s doctrines, for, while Emer- 
son had voluntarily stepped out of a Unitarian pulpit, Parker chose 
to remain in it. To the suggestion from the Boston Unitarian Associa- 
tion that, since he “‘hurt their usefulness, compromised their position,” 
he ought to offer his resignation to the Association, he replied: ‘So 
long as the world standeth, I will not withdraw voluntarily while I 
consider rights of conscience at issue.’”” When in January of 1843 the 
Boston Association debated in his presence his eviction from the 
society on the ground of his disbelief in the biblical miracles, he re- 
minded them that no statement of belief had been required of him 
when he entered the society, and that Unitarians, unlike other sects, 
had never set up creedal shibboleths—“had no symbolical books.’’® 
When, a year later, he had been barred from “the great and Thursday 
lecture,” Parker complained in a letter to the members of the Associa- 
tion that he was being made to suffer by their violation of their own 
principle that no man should be excluded from Christian fellowship 
on the basis of his theology. ““Now, gentlemen,” he said, “it seems to 
me that some of you are pursuing the same course you once com- 
plained of.’ One of the members of the Association to which this 


% VII, 435. See also ‘‘The Unitarian reform,’ Western messenger, VI (1838), 5 ff.; 
“Emerson, and the new school,” ibid., pp. 38-39. 

51 A letter to Mr. Andrews Norton, occasioned by his ‘‘ Discourse before the Association of 
the Alumni of the Cambridge Theological School,” on the 19th of July 1838 (Boston, 1839), 
pp. 6, 23, 27-28. Cf. Norton's ‘‘Defense of liberal Christianity,’’ General repository, I 
(1812), 11, 24. 

8 John Weiss, Life and correspondence of Theodore Parker (New York, 1864), I, 190-95. 


53**A letter to the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers touching certain 
matters of their theology,”’ Saint Bernard and other papers (Centenary ed.), XIV, 103. 
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letter was addressed, Joseph Henry Allen, said, in reporting the differ- 
ence between Parker and the Association: “Old memories of protest 
against ‘the exclusive system’ made a return to it impossible.’ 
Thorny was the dilemma that was thus presented to Unitarians. 
To continue association with Parker was to lend color to the old 
charge of the Orthodox that Unitarianism was a halfway house to in- 
fidelity. To expel him was to abandon a principle that they had long 
fought for and earnestly cherished. Their predicament was shrewdly 
analyzed by Joseph Thompson in the New Englander for October of 
1846. Thompson was reviewing George Putnam’s sermon at the ordi- 
nation of David Fosdick as minister of the Hollis Street Church in 
Boston.® He found in the addresses delivered on that occasion evi- 
dence of “the difficulties that encompass the Unitarian body,” in 
which “there is a great and portentous commotion.” He discovered, 
too, the admission that Unitarianism ‘‘is a system of mere negations,” 
and waxed facetious over Putnam’s difficulty in framing a satisfactory 
definition of the movement, asking finally: “Is a Unitarian one who 
rejects miracles and the inspiration of the Scriptures? This appears 
to be the latest style of this indefinite character.’”’ This led him to an 
analysis of the infidelity of Theodore Parker, and to the dilemma that 
Parker’s views had forced upon Unitarians: 
What now shall be done? For those who have made it their boast that they 
stood upon the elevated platform of the Bible, to retain in their fellowship 
one whom they accuse of reducing the Bible to a level with mere human pro- 
ductions, would be to forfeit the respect and confidence of the serious- 
minded and substantial members of their communion; while to disclaim 
him, yet professing to believe in Christ, would be to outrage all consistency 
and self-respect, and to set up one of those very standards so long denounced 
as arbitrary and popish,—which would bear upon the accused with the in- 
justice of an ex post facto law It is impossible to disown Mr. Parker 
without sacrificing their own consistency; it is impossible to retain him in 


54 Historical sketch of the Unitarian movement since the Reformation (‘‘American church 
history series’’), p. 214. See also James Freeman Clarke, ‘‘Ezra Stiles Gannett,’’ Memorial 
and biographical sketches (Boston, 1878), p. 194: ‘‘And the other day, looking over some 
old letters, I found one relating to the time when Parker was most offensive to the con- 
servatives, and it was proposed to put him out of the Boston Association 
nett] disliked and feared Parker's views, but he would not consent to the spirit of exclusion 
or persecution . . . . and it was so resisted by him and by others that every such attempt 
was defeated."’ 

55 Parker's article in the Dial over the dismissal of the former pastor, John Pierpont, 
had given great offense to Boston Unitarians. See Frothingham, Theodore Parker: 4 
biography (New York, 1886), p. 164. 
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their fellowship without giving up all pretence of being a Christian denom- 
ination. Yet one or the other of these things they must do. They must 
bring to light that unwritten creed; give it shape and expression; make it 
definite and stringent; make a new sect of orthodox Unitarians;—or they 
must evade all responsibility for such doctrines or their advocates, by dis- 
organizing themselves completely; otherwise this new Rationalism must be 
regarded as the legitimate offspring, or the familiar associate of Unitarianism.® 


Unitarians were not at one concerning the solution of this uncom- 
fortable problem. A few favored expelling Parker.*’? Others suggested 
dissolving their Association to escape the odium of his attachment to 
it.’ The majority took a less strenuous, if less logical, course. Parker 
was not expelled, but he was vigorously denounced. He was allowed 
to remain in the Association, but he was shunned by most of its mem- 
bers. The Christian examiner was at pains to make perfectly clear the 
general disapproval of him in Unitarian circles,5® and most of his col- 
leagues refused to participate in the customary pulpit exchanges with 
him. His own account of his troubles, while bitter, seems amply 


justified : 

At length, on the 19th of May, 1841, at the ordination of Mr. Shackford, a 
thoughtful and promising young man, at South Boston, I preached a “Dis- 
course of the Transient and Permanent in Christianity” .... a great outcry 
was raised against the sermon and its author I printed the sermon, but 
no bookseller in Boston would put his name to the title-page—Unitarian 
ministers had been busy with their advice Most of my clerical friends 
fell off; some would not speak to me in the street, and refused to take me by 
the hand; in their public meetings they left the sofas or benches when I sat 
down, and withdrew from me as Jews from contact with a leper. In a few 
months most of my former ministerial coadjutors forsook me, and there were 
only six who would allow me to enter their pulpits The controlling men 
of the denomination determined, ‘This young man must be silenced!’’ The 
Unitarian periodicals were shut against me and my friends—the public must 
not read what I wrote. Attempts were secretly made to alienate my little 
congregation, and expel me from my obscure station at West Roxbury.” 


56 “The dilemma of Unitarianism,’’ New Englander, IV (1846), 498. 

57 Joseph Henry Allen, Historical sketch of the Unitarian movement, p. 214. Allen was a 
member of the Boston Association at the time. 

58 George Putnam, A discourse delivered at the installation of the Rev. David Fosdick 
(1846). 

59 See reviews of Parker’s ‘‘Permanent and transient in Christianity,’’ XX XI (1841), 
98 ff.; review of A discourse of matters pertaining to religion, XXXII (1842), 337 ff.; ‘Mr. 
Parker and his views,’’ XX XVIII (1845), 251 ff. 

60 “Experience as a minister,’’ Autobiography, poems and prayers (Centenary ed.), XIII, 
324-25. 
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Such intense antagonism and detestation Parker was to encounter 
from many Unitarians throughout his life. In 1857, for instance, the 
faculty of the Cambridge Divinity School canceled the invitation ex- 
tended to him by the Senior class to be its graduation lecturer; and at 
a meeting of Cambridge alumni two years later, when he was seriously 
ill, a resolution of sympathy for him was voted down." 

The feeling which underlay actions of this sort is revealed in the 
Reminiscences of Samuel Lathrop, minister of the Brattle Street Uni- 
tarian congregation in Boston during the perturbation over Parker’s 
beliefs. He is discussing the effects of Parker’s discourse, “The tran- 
sient and permanent in Christianity”’: 

This outbreak, if I may call it so, of Mr. Parker disintegrated the clergy 
and the whole body of Unitarians, and dealt a blow from which Unitarianism 
has not, and probably as a religious denomination never will recover. The 
trouble caused ten years before by Mr. Emerson, when he preached against 
the Lord’s supper and proposed to discontinue its administration, was slight 
and limited, because he resigned his charge and left the ministry; and, like 
an honest man, did not wish to make or hold the religious body to which he 
belonged and in which he had been educated responsible for his opinions. Mr. 
Parker insisted on retaining in all the ways that he could his connection with 
the Unitarians, and maintained that his views, opinions, and doctrines were not 
imported—not the result of his study of German theologians and philosophers, 
—but the logical result of the New England Unitarian theology. This made 
his influence damaging to Unitarianism, excited afresh the prejudice of the 
orthodox against it, and obtained for him sympathy and a large following, 
both of clergy and laity, among Unitarians themselves.” 


The resentment exhibited toward Emerson, who had left the Uni- 
tarian ministry before announcing his heresies, was, as is suggested by 
Lathrop’s account, less harsh. Even so, Emerson observed that the 
Cambridge address had “given plentiful offense,’ and, writing in his 


%1 Note by Rufus Leighton, editor of Vol. XIII of the Centenary edition (p. 483). ‘The 
opposition and unfriendliness of the Unitarian clergy to Mr. Parker, with a few notable 
exceptions, continued to the end of his life’’ (ibid., p. 482). Edward Everett Hale made 
the observation that when Parker refused to resign from the Boston Unitarian Association, 
‘Unitarian leaders of that day in Boston tried the poor experiment of making him un- 
comfortable’’ (James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, diary, and correspondence, ed. 
Edward Everett Hale (Boston, 1891], p. 152). Accounts of Parker's conflict with Boston 
Unitarians may be found in John Weiss, The life and correspondence of Theodore Parker 
(Boston, 1864); Peter Dean, Life and teachings of Theodore Parker (London, 1877), pp. 
61-90, 106-18; John White Chadwick, Theodore Parker, preacher and reformer (Boston, 
1901), pp. 102 ff.; Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Theodore Parker: a biography (New 
York, 1886), pp. 147-82, 210-40; Henry Steele Commager, Theodore Parker (Boston, 
1936), pp. 61-100. 

62 Some reminiscences of the life of Samuel Kirkland Lathrop (Cambridge, 1888), p. 202. 
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journal concerning what he described to Carlyle as ‘“‘the storm in our 
wash bowl,” modestly reminded himself that “‘a few sour faces,—a few 
biting paragraphs,—is but a cheap expiation for all these shortcom- 
ings of mine.’ The Christian examiner announced with respect to the 
doctrines of Emerson’s address that “so far as they are intelligible, 
[they] are utterly distasteful to the instructors of the School, and to 
Unitarian ministers generally, by whom they are esteemed to be 
neither good divinity nor good sense.””** Andrews Norton of the Divin- 
ity School attacked them as “The latest form of infidelity,” and was 
generally believed to be the author of an article in the Boston Daily 
advertiser (August 27, 1838) in which the point was made that the 
officers of the Divinity School were in no wise responsible for Emer- 
son’s subversive discourse. His colleague, Henry Ware, published a 
sermon which the Christian examiner hoped would “‘tend to disabuse 
the minds of many respecting the true character and tendency of a 
set of newly broached fancies, which, deceived by the high sounding 
pretensions of their proclaimers, they may have thought were about 
to quicken and reform the world.””** The sharpest words were written, 
perhaps, by Professor Felton, who found Emerson’s discourse ‘‘full of 
extravagance and over-weening self-confidence, ancient errors dis- 
guised in misty rhetoric, and theories which would overturn society 
and resolve the world into chaos.’’*’ Unitarians, said the Western 
messenger in 1838, “‘have already fully vindicated themselves from the 
charge of agreeing with him [Emerson] in opinion. He has certainly 
been very soundly rated by them, in some instances we think with too 
much harshness and dogmatism.’’®* 

Between the beliefs of the older group of Unitarians, to which men 
like Felton, Norton, and Ware belonged, and those of the new Transcen- 
dental school which sprang up among them, a wide chasm opened up. 
The opposition thus naturally engendered accounts in large part, of 
course, for the Unitarian dislike of Transcendentalism, even when full 
allowance is made for the amicable way in which men with differing 


83 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson with annotations, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1911), V, 123. 

XXV (1838), 266. 

*% James Cabot, A memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1888), I, 335. 

XXV (1838), 267, 

8? Quoted by Edwin D. Mead, The influence of Emerson (Boston, 1903), p. 98. 

VI, 41-42. 
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theological views had co-operated in furthering the liberal movement. 
Its intensity, I am suggesting, can be fully understood only by con- 
sidering the perplexing problems arising both from the character of 
the earlier Calvinistic attack upon Unitarianism and from the nature 
of the defense Unitarians had chosen to make. Squirming on the horns 
of a dilemma, many of them very naturally exhibited a bitter resent- 
ment toward those who, they felt, had forced them into their uncom- 
fortable position. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSION 


CHAUCER’S WRECHED ENGENDRYNGE 


Mrs. Germaine Dempster’s restatement! of her objections to identifying 
the so-called Holy Medytacion as Chaucer’s supposedly lost work, Of the 
Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde, contains assertions so vehement as to 
call for examination.” 

As to manuscript evidence, Mrs. Dempster says, ‘The manuscript history 
does not establish the slightest presumption in favor of Chaucer” (p. 29). 
Mrs. Dempster’s comment would be justified if the poem in question were 
found in a miscellaneous collection of lyrics. What is the fact? In Shirley’s 
Trinity College manuscript (Trin. Coll. Camb. MS R.3.20, p. 111) the piece 
in question stands second in a group of seven poems, of which the first, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh are ascribed to Chaucer and are known to be by 
him. Most scholars recognize such manuscript association as a factor in 
weighing questions of canonicity; and the manuscript situation in the present 
instance, according to Carleton Brown, “though in no sense offering direct 
testimony in regard to the authorship of this poem, at least gives some plausi- 
bility to the suggestion that it was composed by Chaucer.’’* 

The contents of the manuscript before the point where this group appears 
consist of fifteen poems by Lydgate (Nos. 1-5, 7, 11, 15-17, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
26), seven French pieces “by my Lord of Suffolk” (Nos. 6, 8-10, 12-14), 
twenty-four other ballades in French (Nos. 18, 19, 21, 27-47), and one Latin 
poem (No. 24). Following the group with which we are concerned comes a 
sequence of ten pieces by Lydgate (Nos. 55-64); then after four (Nos. 65- 
68) non-Lydgatean pieces (one of which is in Latin), we have again two poems 
by Lydgate (Nos. 69, 70). Beginning with No. 71 we have three Chaucer 
pieces in sequence, then a brief prayer (No. 74) of four Latin and two English 
lines, and finally another piece by Lydgate (No. 75). This appears to mark 
the original conclusion of the manuscript, for at this point Shirley addresses 
the reader with a stanza of his own, concluding 

Whanne yee pis boke haue over redde and seyne 
To Johan Shirley restore yee it ageyne. i 


1“Chaucer’s Wretched Engendering and An Holy Medytacion,”” MP, XXXV (1937), 
27-29. 

2 The present rejoinder to Mrs. Dempster’s paper has been read by Carleton Brown and 
can be taken as our joint work. 

3 PMLA, L (1935), 1005. I have corrected an inaccuracy in his statement. The group 
‘0 question consists of seven (not five) pieces. Also, he was mistaken in saying that Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘Balade of Fortune” and ‘‘Truth"’ appear in this MS without ascription to him. 
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Numbers 77-86 are miscellaneous addenda—not all in Shirley’s hand—in- 
cluding two in prose. 

The “scattering” of the poems in the manuscript, according to Mrs. 
Dempster, ‘warns us at once against assuming that Shirley had any reason 
for placing An Holy Medytacion near Chaucerian pieces.”* But to me the ar- 
rangement of the Chaucer pieces is significant. That the second group (Nos. 
71-73) is widely separated from the first (Nos. 48-54) is easily explained by 
supposing that Shirley came upon these three pieces after he had copied the 
bulk of his manuscript. Indeed, this supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
he inserted Chaucer’s ‘“‘Truth’’ a second time (No. 72), forgetting that he had 
previously included this piece (No. 24). Shirley’s manuscript, then, is a com- 
pilation of poems by different authors and consisting of material collected 
from divers sources. But it is not a haphazard miscellany, and the manuscript 
arrangement makes it evident that Shirley gave attention to the grouping of 
his material. 

Brown’s further suggestion that the H.M. should be assigned “‘to a com- 
paratively early period in his poetical development’’® Mrs. Dempster dis- 
misses with the assertion that Chaucer “never wrote couplets before the late 
eighties.” This is a surprising reversion to the chronology of the handbooks 
of forty years’ standing. Professor Tatlock himself demonstrated by elaborate 
and highly ingenious argument* that the Palamon and Arcite listed by Chaucer 
in the Prologue of the Legend of Good Women was originally composed in 
couplets, instead of in stanzas as ten Brink and Skeat believed, and concluded: 
“The indications are therefore very strongly in favour of the practical identity 
of the Palamon and Arcite with the Knight's Tale.’’? And Lowes, in his well- 
known study, “The Prologue to the L.G.W. considered in its chronological 
relations,’”’* advanced strong arguments to prove that the composition of the 
Palamon preceded that of the Troilus. Tatlock, it is true, with his insistence 
contra mundum on an early date for the Troilus,® dissented vigorously from 
the conclusions of Lowes in this respect. But the consensus of recent scholarly 
opinion is fairly represented by Professor Robinson’s statement in his edition 
of Chaucer: “The Palamon, therefore, should probably be put before the 
Troilus, and there is nothing in the two poems themselves to make this order 
unlikely.”!° We thus have a considerable body of verse in the ten-syllable 
couplet which apparently dates from the early eighties. But this is not all. 

Lowes, in the study already referred to, brought forward significant evi- 
dence indicating that the “Legend of Ariadne” (which contains reflections of 


4 MLN, LI (1936), 288-89. 
5 PMLA, L (1935), 1011. 

© Development and chronology of Chaucer's works (1907), pp. 46-66. 
7 Ibid., p. 70. 

8 PMLA, XX (1905), 841-54. 

® Development and chronology, pp. 15-34; MLN, L (1935), 277-89. 
10 Complete works of Chaucer (1933), p. xxv. 
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the Teseide), and perhaps several of the other stories in the L.G.W.,"! must 
have been composed even before the Palamon. Into the details of Lowes’s 
argument it is unnecessary to enter here. But the result at which he arrives is 
particularly relevant to the present discussion: 

If this inference of the priority of the Ariadne to the first telling of the Knight's 
Tale be valid, it carries with it several interesting and somewhat important con- 

For the Palamon and Arcite is distinctly stated to have preceded 

the Prologue of the L.G.W., and we have just seen that the Ariadne gives evidence 
of having preceded the Palamon. Moreover, it also follows at once that the Pro- 
logue of the L.G.W. was not Chaucer’s first essay in the use of the decasyllabic 
couplet [pp. 810-11]. 
Lowes points out the improbability that Chaucer should have been “‘so aston- 
ishingly successful” in handling the couplet in the Prologue if this was his 
“initial experiment in the use of a new metre.”’ And in the legends of Ariadne 
and Phyllis he finds ample corroboration for this view that Chaucer passed 
through an apprentice period in handling the decasyllabic couplet: 

The passage in the Ariadne .. . . has nothing inevitable about it; the thought 
is cut according to the metre; it does not flow; it jerks (p. 812) In still an- 
other respect the difference between the Ariadne and the Prologue is hardly less 
marked. In the Ariadne Chaucer has not yet learned to give variety to his line. 
.... There is almost nothing of the wonderful skill in the placing of the caesura, 
so manifest in the verse of the Prologue and the Knight’s Tale [pp. 813-14]. 


This recognition of an apprentice period in Chaucer’s use of the ten-syllable 
couplet removes the basis for Mrs. Dempster’s unsupported assertion that he 
“never wrote couplets until the late eighties,” and at the same time warns us 
against assuming that Chaucer’s poems can be arranged chronologically on 
the basis of the meter in which they are composed—an arrangement which 
would throw the Boke of the Duchesse and the Hous of Fame together and 
group the Lyf of St. Cecile with the Prioresses tale. 

Mrs. Dempster objects to the H.M. that “the style never recalls Chaucer by 
vigor, freshness, or variety.”” But that will depend somewhat upon the poems 
which we take as our basis for comparison. In the “Ariadne,” according to 
Lowes, Chaucer had not yet learned to give “variety’’ to his line. And he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate this statement by citing a paragraph of forty-two lines in 
which not only “exactly half of the lines begin with and, but the same fall of 
the pause recurs incessantly.”!? It is significant, therefore, to note that the 
H.M. shows almost an equal proportion of and-beginning lines—31 out of 180 
lines, as compared with 87 out of 372 in the “Ariadne.” Judged by this test 
alone, then, the H.M. would rank slightly above the “Ariadne” in variety. 

In her former article!* Mrs. Dempster endeavored to set aside the signifi- 

11 Pp. 803-11. Cf. Robinson's statement: ‘‘The legends themselves .... were very 
likely written, at least in part, earlier than the Prologue, and represent an important stage 


in Chaucer’s literary development’”’ (Works, p. 566). 
2 P, 814, BMLN, LI (1936), 286 f. 
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cance of the Chaucerian rhyme-pairs in the H.M. pointed out by Brown. On 
the basis of a comparison with passages in the Confessio Amantis and Gamelyn 
she concluded: ‘Writers roughly contemporary with Chaucer and partly un- 
der his influence are apt to use not only as many but many more Chaucerian 
rime-pairs than did the author of our H.M.” The passages selected from the 
Confessio and Gamelyn, it is readily conceded, show a percentage of Chau- 
cerian rhyme-pairs approximately equal (not “many more” as Mrs. Dempster 
asserts) to that in H.M. However, it is not so much the number as the dis- 
tinctive character of the rhymes in the H.M. which marks them as significant. 
Neither of the passages selected by Mrs. Dempster exhibits such distinctive 
rhyme-pairs as, for example, greves:leves, greene: by-tweene, craftely:I, 
companye:melodye, ordeynance: plesaunce, vnstable:deceyvable, creature: 
dure, all of which occur in Chaucer and in the ninety couplets of H.M. 

The rhymes in H.M., as Professor Tatlock has remarked, are “in agreement 
with Chaucer’s principles, and markedly in contrast with those of most later 
fifteenth-century poets.’’'* But this general statement hardly gives sufficient 
recognition to the accuracy of the poet’s ear in carefully distinguishing be- 
tween open and close 0, and open and close e, and in avoiding rhymes in -y and 
-ye. Indeed, it is noteworthy that the text of this poem satisfies each one of 
the various rhyme-tests set up by Professor Skeat in chapter iv of his discus- 
sion, The Chaucer canon.” 

Mrs. Dempster finds ‘“‘a great dissimilarity between the contents of the 
poem and Chaucer’s most characteristic works’—by which presumably she 
means the works on which his poetical reputation rests. At the same time she 
recognizes in the poem lines which “are markedly like Chaucer,” and explains 
these by assuming that the poem was “written by an admirer of Chaucer.” 
This anonymous disciple—Lydgate is no longer mentioned as a possible can- 
didate!*—was, under Mrs. Dempster’s hypothesis, well read in Chaucer and 
commanded many of his characteristic phrases. But he gives himself away as 
an imitator by offering too many Chaucerisms—he out-Chaucers Chaucer. 
Is it possible to fix the point at which one is too like one’s self to be one’s self? 
The presence of a large number of characteristic Chaucerian phrases in the 
H.M., which to Mrs. Dempster represents an excess of imitative zeal—an 
“overdose of pearls and pretty feathers” in her metaphor—may with equal 
reason impress another mind as the early appearance in Chaucer’s work of 
locutions which recur frequently later. Subjective reporting of this kind is 
anyone’s game. At the same time, it may be pointed out that the character- 

Ibid., p. 278. 

1s Every one of these Chaucerian rhyme-tests, on the other hand, is violated by Lydgate— 
the only other person who has ever been proposed as the author of H.M.—even to the ex- 
tent of rhyming -y and -ye, as in finally: remedie (TB. I1.7267/8) and by:remedie (TB. 
1V.3605/6) ; also -yte and -y3te, asin whyte : brighte (Comp. Black Kn. 2, 4) and opposyt:sy3t 
(TB. 1.3349/50). 


16 The claims of Lydgate had been briefly and rather dubiously considered by Mrs. 
Dempster in her former paper (MLN, LI, 295). 
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istically Chaucerian turns of phrase are not limited to the obvious earmarks 
which would prove most attractive to an imitator. They include words and 
phrases repeatedly employed by Chaucer but marked by no external identify- 
ing quality. Such are, for example, “warisshed,” “crepeth,” ‘a mirth,” “foule 
delyte,’”’ “‘noyse of briddes.”’ It should further be noted that the “borrowed” 
phrases are referrable to passages scattered through a surprisingly wide range 
of Chaucer’s work. The powers of selection and association presupposed by 
these results seem inconsistent with the primitive psychology attributed by 
Mrs. Dempster to Chaucer’s sedulous ape. 

The admirer further betrays himself, according to Mrs. Dempster, by the 
superficial quality of his imitative technique. The “Chaucerian turns,’’ she 
states, ‘are in passages added to or freely paraphrasing the Tractatus, never to 
any portion translated really closely.” But of the two couplets which Mrs. 
Dempster cites in support of this statement, lines 129-30 of the H.M., 


Right nowe pou art, nowe stintest pou to be, 
Wheber euer pou fleest deepe ay wol suwe pee, 


are closely modeled upon the T’ractatus (vss. 74-75): 


Nunc es nunc desinis velut ephemera 
Quocumque fugeris mors adest aspera. 


Against this hypothetical admirer, Mrs. Dempster concludes, “There can 
be not the slightest objection.” Objection, however, there is. It is forced by 
the dilemma created by the admirer in his relation to Chaucer’s “lost” work, 
Of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde. Only one of two alternatives is 
possible: (1) he was unfamiliar with this work; (2) he was familiar with it. 
Against the first lies the weight of probability, since he is assumed to have been 
exceptionally well read in Chaucer. He might have missed it; but it would be 
an odd coincidence if, among Chaucer’s works, he was unfamiliar with the one 
which, like his own single opus, derived from De Contemptu material. And, if 
familiar with it, what situation arises? The subject matter of the prose Engen- 
drynge—limited by definition to an intensive study of prenatal phenomena— 
is repudiated by the admirer in lines of noticeably Chaucerian flavor: 

Of pi conceyving ne wol I not devyse, 
Ne how pou art efedde, ne in what wyse. 
I wol eschuwe it for pyne honeste [vss. 53-55]. 


And he couches his final disclaimer in one of his master’s most characteristic 
phrases: 
Wherfore of bat pou getest namore of me. 

Is the admirer’s “inactive brain” capable of such subtly ironic reproof? This 
strains credulity. If, however, the lines are read simply and directly as Chau- 
cer’s expression of his own taste, they create no paradox. 

It is not upon the internal evidence, however, that Mrs. Dempster chiefly 
relies in attacking the possibility of Chaucerian authorship, but upon the dis- 
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crepancy which she alleges in the first section of her paper between the con- 
tents of the poem and the title which Chaucer gave to his work in the Pro- 
logue of the L.G.W. The lines in which he refers to his ‘“‘Wreched Engendrynge 
of Mankynde,”’ according to Mrs. Dempster, “‘(1) imply that Chaucer’s work 
was in prose, (2) that it was a translation, and (3) clearly state that it was 
taken from Innocent, or at least very closely resembled Innocent’s work on the 
subject” (p. 28). Let us consider how this couplet came to be inserted in the 
revised form of the Prologue to the L.G.W. 
In the course of listing his works, Chaucer wrote in his earlier draft: 

And, for to speke of other holynesse,'” 

He hath in prose translated Boece 

And maad the lyf also of Seynt Cecile 

He made also, goon ys a gret while, 

Origenes upon the Maudeleyne 

Hym oughte now to have the lesse peyne [F. Prol., Il. 424-28]. 


At least eight years after composing these lines Chaucer wished to insert an 


additional item: 


And Of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde 
As man may in pope Innocent y-fynde [G. Prol., ll. 413-14]. 


With his known habit of avoiding, so far as possible, the alteration of his 
rhymes, Chaucer would naturally prefer to add these lines without breaking 
into the couplets of the earlier list; and it may easily have occurred to him 


that the new item belonged most suitably in the group with “Boece,” ‘“Seynt 
Cecile,” and “Origenes upon the Maudeleyne’’—all of them being works ap- 
propriate in a plea for the extenuation of penance. So the new couplet was 
inserted immediately after the line on Boece. It seems overliteral, therefore, 
to apply the former context to the new insertion and infer that the added 
item must have been a prose translation. Skeat, at least, saw nothing in these 
lines which was inconsistent with his own opinion that Chaucer’s lost work 
was in verse. 

I take up last of all the argument upon which Mrs. Dempster insists most 
strenuously: “If words mean anything, ‘wretched engendering’ means con- 
ception and gestation Mediaeval usage accordingly leaves us no escape 
from the fact that the work to which Chaucer referred was on procreation.’ 
This is a reaffirmation of the thesis stated by Professor Tatlock: ‘Chaucer's 


1” The MSS of the F. Prologue without exception read ‘‘holynesse."’ No reason is ap- 
parent for the substitution of the less distinctive ‘‘besynesse’’ in the single MS of the G. 
Prologue; and, since the two words might easily be paleographically confused, the change 
was possibly the result of scribal carelessness. In any case, the sense of the passage was 
not affected. 

18 MP, p. 28. But cf. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (419-21): 

He knew the cause of euerich maladye 
Were it of hoot or cold or moyste or drye 
And where they engendred and of what humour. 
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title corresponds only to the first five chapters of the first of the pope’s three 
books; they alone deal with conception and gestation.’’ ; 

One shrinks from attributing to Chaucer the morbid taste which would 
have led him to select for translation just these five out of the ninety-one 
chapters of Pope Innocent’s treatise. In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve that Guillaume Alexis,?° in a translation of Innocent’s treatise into 
French verse running to the length of 5,310 lines, deliberately omits chapter 
iii (‘Divisio conceptionis”’) and chapter v (‘‘Quali cibo conceptus nutriatur in 
utero”), and substantially abridges chapter iv (‘“‘De conceptione infantis’’). 
And though the author of the thirteenth-century rhythmus, on which the 
English poem was based, did not omit the physical details, he apologized for 
them: 

De quo, set pudor est, dicam quid scribitur. 


However, inasmuch as Chaucer referred to his “‘lost’’ work as Of the Wreched 
Engendrynge of Mankynde, Mrs. Dempster is unwilling to allow him any omis- 
sions or apologies. 

Again, it should be observed that even the first five chapters of Innocent’s 
treatise were by no means exclusively devoted to “engendering” in the sense 
insisted on by Mrs. Dempster. In chapter i quite as much stress is laid upon 
man’s mortality as upon the conditions of his birth: ‘““Natus in combustionem 
et cibum ignis Fuissem enim quasi non essem, de utero translatus ad 
tumulum. Quis ergo det oculis meis fontem lachrymarum ut fleam miserabi- 
lem conditionis humanae conversationis progressum, damnabilem humanae 
dissolutionis egressum? ete.’’ And chapter ii, ‘De vilitate materiae ipsius 
hominis,” concerns itself primarily not with procreation but with the limo 
terrae from which God created man. As Innocent states in his opening sen- 
tence: ““Formavit igitur Dominus Deus hominem de limo terrae, quae ceteris 
elementis vitior, ut patet (Gen. 2:7).” Clearly it was this chapter in Inno- 
cent’s treatise which supplied the verbal basis for the lines in Chaucer’s 
Persones tale to which Brown has already called attention: “Of thilke Adam 
toke we thilke sinne original; for of him fleshly descended be we alle and en- 
gendred of vile and corrupt matere.’’?!- Mrs. Dempster’s argument hangs en- 
tirely upon the very specific sense which she gives to the single word ‘“‘engen- 
drynge’’; yet in the Persones tale, where we actually find the word “‘engen- 
dred,” in a passage which itself derives from Pope Innocent, one notes that 
it is not used in the sense which Mrs. Dempster gives to it. 

Perhaps one should apologize for dwelling at length upon the title by which 
Chaucer designated his “lost”? work. No medieval writer, I am convinced, 
would have understood the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde in the narrowly 


1 Development and chronology, p. 182 n. 

*® Euvres poétiques de Guillaume Alezis, ‘“‘SATF,"’ II (1899), 116, 117. Guillaume’s 
poems belong to the second half of the fifteenth century. 

2 MLN, LI (1936), 299. 
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restricted sense in which Mrs. Dempster takes it. If one asks from what source 
Chaucer took the suggestion for his title, one may observe that the very first 
chapter of Innocent’s treatise is headed ‘‘De miserabili humanae conditionis 
ingressu,”’ which, literally rendered, is, “Of the wretched beginning of the 
human state” (i.e., the state of mortality). Noting the title of this opening 
chapter, Chaucer may easily have adopted it** as a suitable designation for his 
poem, which (according to Brown’s view) had been composed at a much 
earlier period. Moreover, there is good precedent in Chaucer’s own works for 
the use of ‘“engendrynge”’ in this general sense of origin, without any reference 
to procreation. “Swevenes,” Pertelote explains, “engendren of replecciouns/ 
And ofte of fume and of complecciouns.”** And in Chaucer’s translation of 
Boethius we read: 

“The engendrynge of alle thinges,’’ quod sche, ‘and alle the progressiouns of 
muable nature, and al that moeveth in any manere, taketh his causes, his ordre, 
and his formes, of the stablenesse of the devyne thought.’’4 


Surely this is an entirely reasonable interpretation, and one which squares 
at the same time with the direct relation in which his poem stands to the 
Latin rhythmus, ‘“‘De humana miseria tractatus,” and also its ultimate obliga- 
tion to the “De miseria conditionis humanae” 

As man may in pope Innocent y-finde. 


Professor Tatlock himself, years before he plunged into the present contro- 
versy, pronounced the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde “an odd subject 
for Chaucer to treat.”** And now that it has been restricted to the physical 
process of procreation and gestation, I would go further and say: it is an odd 
subject which Chaucer “eschewed.” 

In conclusion, one may reply in a single sentence to Mrs. Dempster’s 
sweeping assertion that “there is no shred of support for the conjecture of 
Chaucer’s authorship.” In the H.M. we have a poem on a theme known to 
have been treated by Chaucer, and one which draws its phrases from a metri- 
cal version of the very treatise of Pope Innocent to which Chaucer makes ac- 
knowledgement; furthermore, this poem in Shirley’s manuscript stands in a 
group of genuine Chaucerian pieces; finally, the H.M. is concededly consistent 


22 Koeppel also has suggested that Chaucer took the title of his work from the heading 
of the first chapter in I t's treatise: ‘‘Bei der besichtigung des traktats selbst finden 
wir, dass das erste kapitel des ersten buches tiberschrieben ist: De miserabili humanae 
conditionis ingressu, wozu Chaucers titel of the wre-hed engendring of mankynde gut 
stimmt”’ (Englische Studien, XVII, 199-200). 

% Nun's Priest's tale, vss. 157-58. 

* Boece, Book IV, prose 6, ll. 45-61, in Robinson's text. 


% Development and chronology, p. 182 n. 
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with Chaucer’s usage in idiom, meter, and vocabulary and fulfils all the ac- 
cepted rhyme-tests for Chaucer. 

Those who still regard the poem as the work of an imitator must blink this 
remarkable coincidence: the only piece, so far as is known, produced by this 
poet who best succeeded in imitating Chaucer has survived, while the work of 
his master dealing with the same subject has been “lost.” 

Beatric—E Daw Brown 
Upper Monrctiair, NEw JERSEY 
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The poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Harotp Witii1ams. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press; Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1937. 3 vols. 

It is more than two hundred years since the first collected edition of Swift’s 
poems was published in Dublin, and although, since then, many of his editors 
have attempted the task, none have succeeded in providing us with a reliable 
text or adequate comment. Now at last, in these three fine volumes, edited 
by Mr. Harold Williams, we are given everything that the most exacting 
could demand. A new edition such as this is a challenge to all who are in any 
way interested in Swift to read all that he wrote in verse, to reconsider the 
question of his right to be called a poet, and to search once more for whatever 
help they may offer us as we try to follow the processes of his mind and art. 

Mr. Williams has spared no pains and taken no chances. He has utilized 
every available scrap of manuscript whether in Swift’s hand or in the hand 
of his friends, searching widely both in public and in private collections for 
all contemporary transcripts. The Temple, Harley, and Portland papers all 
contributed something; but the most important discovery was a small quarto 
of eighty-five leaves in the library at Woburn Abbey, containing transcripts 
of eighteen of Swift’s poems in the handwriting of Stella. The volume was 
given by Swift to Sir Arthur Acheson, and was later presented by his son to 
the fourth Duke of Bedford in 1768. Further, a large number of copies of all 
early editions of the poems, whether printed separately or in miscellanies, 
have been examined, yielding manuscript revisions and annotations. The 
most important of these in Swift’s hand are contained in a copy of the Miscel- 
lanies, in four volumes, 1727-32, now in the possession of Baron Rothschilds, 
Merton Hall, Cambridge. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the task of editing Swift is the establish- 
ing of the canon, and even though a large part of his best poetry was printed 
in his lifetime, and to some extent under his supervision, Swift himself added 
to the problem by his delight in mystification; and his denial of authorship 
or of interest in the printing of his works cannot always be accepted without 
question. Since his death the confusion has been made worse; most of his 
editors, as Mr. Williams has shown, have been responsible for questionable 
accretions, beyond which “‘is an untidy heap of meaningless, fanciful attribu- 
tions.” His chief business has therefore been to “narrow the boundary of 
the canon,” and a good many doubtful pieces have been rejected. It is some- 
thing of a triumph, therefore, that the very first poem in the first volume is 
Mr. Williams’ discovery—an Ode to the King: On his Irish Expedition, which 
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we may accept, I think, without question as the “Humble Chaplet for the 
King” referred to in the Ode to the Athenian Society. It is in Pindarics, which 
agrees with Deane Swift’s description in his-slighting reference to it; and the 
rough forceful manner of Swift’s early verse is evident in lines like these: 

What to the Scepter, Crown.and Ball, 

Rattles for Infant Royalty to play withal, 
But serve t’adorn the Baby-dress ; 
Of one poor Coronation-day 
To make the Pageant gay: 
A three Hours Scene of empty Pride, 
And then the Toys are thrown aside. 


It is perhaps not too fanciful to discern in the tone and attitude and even in 
the images employed something of the manner of his master, Sir William 
Temple. The Ode to King William, reprinted from the Gentleman’s journal 
(1692), which was attributed to Swift by Nichols, is also given; but there is 
no evidence and little likelihood that it was written by Swift. 

A full bibliography of each poem is provided, and the text is printed either 
from the manuscript or from the first printed edition or from the earliest 
version available. This is an excellent method on principle, and has the one 
great advantage that we always know exactly what text we are reading. But, 
rigorously employed, it has certain drawbacks. In the first place, certain ir- 
regularities of form, of no real significance, are introduced according as the 
poems are printed from manuscript—with abbreviations, ete.—or from 
printed versions in which the printer has followed his own conventions of 
capitalization, punctuation, and perhaps spelling. Sometimes of course it has 
real value in emphasizing the informal spontaneity of such pieces as the 
Poems from the Holyhead journal. Only once has Mr. Williams deviated from 
his method in frankly reconstructing the text of the Verses on the death of Dr. 
Swift, rather than reprinting from any one of the early unsatisfactory and 
incomplete versions. Some will feel that he might have employed this freedom 
further in such pieces where the names of persons had to be originally omitted 
or disguised. It would surely have been a permissible convenience to have 
filled out, in brackets, such omissions. In the Author upon himself, for in- 
stance, we have to turn back to the introductory notes for a clue to such lines 


as 
By an — — — pursu’d 


Now, — — — her vengeance vows 


and in many poems the general effect of printing initials and dashes, even 
though the meaning is obvious, makes the page unsightly. 

There is one other point in the arrangement of the book which I confess 
I find disturbing. The title of each poem is separated from the text by a biblio- 
graphical and introductory note, in small print, which sometimes runs to 
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more than a page, and means therefore that the title and the opening lines of 
a poem are frequently on different pages. This is particularly obvious where 
the title is not merely a descriptive label, but serves also, as in Mrs. Harris’s 
petition, as the opening of the poem. The arrangement followed is of course 
a convenient one in use; but the appearance of the text would have been im- 
proved if these notes could have been put together in a separate volume. 

This is a small matter to cavil at; and the arrangement of the book is, I 
think, justified by the editor’s attitude toward Swift’s poetry. He is not en- 
tirely willing to admit that ‘the chief interest of Swift’s verse lies elsewhere 
than in poetic content’’; but he is perhaps most certain of its value as it “can 
serve to bring us a fuller knowledge of the author.” And for this purpose it 
is necessary that we should not get at the poem without being aware of all 
the circumstances in which it was produced. It is true that Swift rarely 
writes a poem which achieves a separate existence of its own, a thing apart; 
his verse is all occasional, a record of his friendships and enmities, of his par- 
ticular interests at the moment. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that in carrying out his task of editing these 
poems Mr. Williams would find himself at the same time doing much more. 
These three volumes are not only a good edition of a text; they are also a 
contribution to literary history and literary biography. 

Again and again, in recent years, the professional biographer and the 
academic historian have tried their hands at studies of the life of Swift. It 
is a good story and bears retelling; some of these books have told the story 
well, some have been amusingly provocative. But none of them have added 
to our knowledge of the detailed circumstances of Swift’s life, and his rela- 
tions with those among whom he lived in London and in Dublin. Here, on 
the other hand, in this edition of the Poems, in merely following his necessary 
task of annotation and explanation, Mr. Williams has contributed a very 
great deal of new material to our knowledge of the varied detail of Swift’s life, 
and the day-by-day course of his literary activities. And is not this, after all, 
the best way to write literary history and biography? If we fix our attention 
on the works, on the words written down, whether formal compositions in 
prose or verse, or letters and trifles tossed off hurriedly, and try in the fullest 
way to come to an understanding of them, we shall be sure to come upon 
everything of real significance in the life of a man of letters. And for an 
understanding of Swift, as those who have known him best have always said: 

We are closer to him in his verse, and in his letters, than in his prose-writings. 
In Dr. Ball’s words: ‘Without knowledge of his verse a true picture of Swift 
cannot be drawn. In his verse he sets forth his life as in a panorama, he shows 
more clearly than in his prose his peculiar turn of thought, and he reveals his char- 
acter in all its phases Before the testimony of his verse the work of many of 
his biographers cannot stand.” 
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Mr. Williams has devoted himself to making the “testimony of his verse” 
as authentic as possible, by fixing as exactly as possible the date of each poem, 
the occasion and circumstances which called it forth, and all personal refer- 
ences. He has fully acknowledged the valuable help provided by Dr. Elring- 
ton Ball in his Swift's verse: an essay, the first real attempt at a chronological 
arrangement; but he has been able to carry the task much farther by his own 
unrivaled knowledge of the details of Swiit’s literary career. Where there is 
the least possibility of doubt all the evidence is carefully presented, and we 
are put in the position of being able to accept the conclusions drawn, or make 
others of our own. For instance, in dating The faggot, which in Faulkner’s 
edition of 1735 is dated “1713, when the Queen’s Ministers were quarrelling 
among themselves,” he is inclined to accept Dr. Ball’s suggestion that Swift 
may have used a hint given in a letter to him from the Duchess of Ormonde, 
of April 24, 1714, which is here quoted. Others, reading her remark, will 
rather assume that the poem had already appeared, and that the Duchess was 
thus delicately referring to Swift’s attempt to hold the ministry together. 

It is impossible to indicate here the vast mass of detail which has been clari- 
fied, ordered, and corrected, or for the first time supplied in examining the 
circumstances or describing the persons connected with the poems. I can 
merely refer to two excellent examples: first, the extraordinary fulness of the 
information Mr. Williams is able to supply about The Legion Club (of which 
he himself possesses two manuscript copies) and the Irish members satirized 
in it; and, second, the important correction he has been able to make in show- 
ing that that unpleasant satire, The problem, was not directed against Lord 
Berkeley, but was almost certainly an attack on the Earl of Romney, whom 
Swift always detested, specific evidence being forthcoming in a manuscript 
copy of the poem among the Orrery papers at Harvard. 

Finally, we are given for the first time in any edition of Swift’s poems a 
clear and orderly arrangement. Only those who have had occasion to use 
frequently the eighteenth-century editions or Sir Walter Scott’s or Brown- 
ing’s know how extremely difficult it was to remember even in which volume 
to look for a particular poem. Here a general chronological arrangement has 
been followed for the miscellaneous poems, which fall naturally into separate 
periods—1698-1710, 1710-14, 1715-23, 1724~36—and the poems dealing 
with Irish politics, with Stella and Vanessa, and with Market Hill have been 
also grouped separately. This leaves, besides the Riddles and Trifles, only a 
very small number to which it has been impossible to fix a date. And, further, 
everything has been made easily accessible by an index of the titles and the 
first lines of the poems and a full general index to the whole work. 

HersBert Davis 


Cornell University 
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Benjamin Franklin: representative selections, with introduction, bibliography, 
and notes. (‘‘American writers series.””) By Frank LutHer Morr anpb 
CueEsTER E. Jorgenson. New York: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 
elxxxviii+544. 

Benjamin Franklin, Englishman and American. (“The Colver lectures” 
[1935].) By VerneR WinsLow Crane. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1936. Pp. 142. 

Students of American literature will be grateful for the Franklin volume in 
the ‘American writers series.’”’ Besides a generous and well-considered selec- 
tion from the Smyth edition, the volume contains a large part of A disserta- 
tion on liberty and necessity, pleasure and pain, which Smyth saw fit to omit; 
a complete text, photographically reproduced, of Poor Richard improved; a 
selection from the Autobiography printed from the manuscript in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library; and an ample bibliography. Some readers may, it is 
true, regret the omission of this or that item—the important and highly char- 
acteristic “‘Causes of the present discontents,”’ for example—but it would be 
impossible after all to satisfy in one volume of selections the desires of all. 
Less easily set aside perhaps will be the criticism that the notes are at some 
points rather meager. Students will wish that the editors had, for instance, 
not merely presented Smyth’s unsupported opinion concerning the date of the 
“Dialogue between Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Saxony and America,” 
but had shared their own conclusions regarding the thorny problems of 
occasion, purpose, and allusion presented by that essay. 

The introduction treats in considerable detail and with extensive documen- 
tation Franklin’s relationship to the thought of his time. After stating at the 
outset their conviction that Franklin “is best explained with reference to the 
Age of Enlightenment, of which he was the completest colonial representa- 
tive’ (p. xiii), the authors present a “brief survey of the pattern of ideas to 
which he was responsive” (pp. xiv-xxxii), and then analyze certain aspects of 
his thought and practice in terms which have emerged in this survey. 

An examination of the manner in which some of these terms are derived and 
employed is likely to produce considerable uneasiness concerning the sound- 
ness of the explanation of Franklin thus presented. For one thing, terms like 
“rationalism,” “deism,” “scientific deism,” ‘““Newtonianism,” “Methodism,” 
“Quakerism,” “humanitarianism,” “liberalism,” and “the frontier,” which 
have been taken over from various special studies of eighteenth-century 
thought, seem often to be used as if they designated distinct entities or even 
causal forces in the period. We are told, for instance, that 
with the turn of the seventeenth century several forces came into prominence, 
undermining New England’s Puritan heritage. Among those relevant for our 
study are: the ubiquitous frontier, and the rise of Quakerism, deism, Methodism, 
and science [p. xxii]. 
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Drawing upon special studies, like those of F. J. Turner, R. M. Jones, T. 
Hornberger, H. M. Morais, and Miss Lois Whitney, the authors delineate 
these and other forces and plot the resultants of certain combinations of 
them. The fruits of this method are such statements as the following: 

Mather, like a Newton himself, juxtaposed rationalism and faith in one 
pyramidal confirmation of the existence, omnipotence, and benevolence of God. 
Here were variations from Calvinism’s common path which, when augmented 
by English and French liberalism, by the influence of Quakerism and the frontier 
were to give rise to democracy, rationalism, and scientific deism [p. xxv]. 


One is troubled in attempting to follow this analysis by the consideration that 
terms like “Quakerism” and “Calvinism”—conveniently concise references to 
fairly well-defined complexes of belief avowed by self-consciously coherent 
groups—have an analytical status and value very different from terms like 
“Jiberalism,’’ which designates merely a disposition to attack established in- 
stitutions and the theories used to defend them, or at most signifies ideas pre- 
sumed to have their origin in such a disposition, and “the frontier,’ which 
designates a set of social circumstances whose relationship to the thinking of 
the individuals involved has, despite many attempts since Turner’s famous 
essay, not been definitively determined. It is, indeed, not a little difficult to 
grasp firmly the meaning of such statements as the one quoted above or to 
perceive their significance, for when one attempts to conceive of the fashion 
in which dependence upon reason (or convictions arising from such depend- 
ence) could be “augmented by the influence” of a disposition to repudiate 
established institutions of beliefs, and by the influence of Quaker doctrine, 
and by the conditions of frontier life, so as to give the world democracy, 
rationalism, and scientific deism, one finds one’s self envisaging a realm of 
shadowy and impersonal entities whose relationship to human history is not 
easily discernible. 

When, furthermore, abstractions like scientific deism (begotten apparently 
of the union of Newtonianism and deism) are presented as a causal explana- 
tion of aspects of Franklin’s thought (p. exli), the difficulties mount. The role 
assigned to Newtonianism in this study is particularly puzzling in this re- 
spect. Franklin, it is asserted, “embraced scientific deism, primarily impelled 
by Newtonianism” (p. exli). That Newton himself was not similarly impelled, 
as the authors recognize (p. xv), and that men who accepted gratefully the 
results of Newtonian science—Jonathan Edwards, for example—were if any- 
thing impelled thereby not toward deism but toward Calvinism (witness 
Edwards’ ‘‘Notes on natural science’’) raise serious doubts about the validity 
of this explanation of Franklin’s religious position. It would not be difficult, 
indeed, if one chose to employ this type of analysis, to make a good case for 
the view that Franklin was impelled by deism to embrace Newtonianism, 
that urged by the belief that God had sufficiently revealed himself in nature, 
he turned to contemporary science for a translation of that revelation. 
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The weakness of the method exemplified in this book becomes more clearly 
evident when it is compared with another recent study of Franklin’s thought, 
Mr. Verner Crane’s analysis, in the Colver lectures of 1935, of Franklin’s 
social and political views. Mr. Crane is also interested in Franklin’s relation- 
ship to his age. He hopes, in fact, that the tracing of the evolution of Frank- 
lin’s political views will throw no little light on the social and political up- 
heaval of the eighteenth century of which the American Revolution (‘‘no 
mere squabble over taxes and tea,” in his view) was the historic expression, 
that it will in particular render more intelligible the conflict in the minds of 
many eighteenth-century Americans between their natural affection for the 
empire of which they were proud to be a part and their ‘“‘newly-discovered and 
as yet vaguely formulated instincts of Americanism” (pp. 4-5). Mr. Crane 
does not, however, begin by positing a pattern of forces (Agrarianism, Ameri- 
canism, Whiggism, Toryism, the frontier, liberalism, and the like), by refer- 
ence to which Franklin’s ideas may be classified and accounted for. Nor does 
he analyze Franklin’s views on political and social matters in terms derived 
from other eighteenth-century studies in an attempt thus to make manifest 
their dependence upon the thought of the time; rather, he presents those 
views in terms specifically appropriate to Franklin’s thought in the hope that 
what thus emerges will contribute, by way of exploring “‘some part of the 
ground,” to an understanding of American life and thought in the eighteenth 
century, particularly those aspects of it “that made possible—perhaps in- 
evitable—a break with Old World political controls” (pp. 4-5). The difference 
is not, it must be said, merely one of expository technique, but of scholarly 
method. In one case, terms like “deism”’ and “‘individualism,” so far as they 
enter at all, are employed simply as a conveniently compact way of char- 
acterizing the position of an individual; in the other, as designations of exist- 
ences or even causal forces in a period by reference to which that position may 
be “explained.” The second technique seems difficult to justify if for no other 
reason than that men exposed to the same doctrines often assume widely 
different positions with respect to them. Terms which designate complexes 
of belief would seem indeed to have reached the limits of their proper function 
in historical studies when they are used in characterizing individuals and 
groups, in tracing changes in their opinions, and in discovering and exploring 
the differences between them which constitute the intellectual tensions of a 
period; and even in these functions such terms must, in spite of their con- 
venience, be used with considerable tentativeness lest they blur the sharp 
outlines of an individual position, or obscure real differences between indi- 
viduals, or veil important changes in their positions. 

Mr. Crane’s study, it should be said, will interest students of American 
literature not merely by reason of its virtues of method but because of its 
presentation of certain aspects of American intercolonial culture and par- 
ticularly because of its important contribution to our understanding of the 
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development of Franklin’s views concerning the relationship of the colonies 
to the mother-country. Mr. Crane brings to bear upon this second problem 
the evidence gathered from three sources—from the writings long recognized 
as Franklin’s, from Franklin’s anonymous pamphlets and newspaper essays 
(the wealth of which is just now, and largely through the research of the 
lecturer himself, coming for the first time to be realized), and from Franklin’s 
marginal comments in his copies of controversial tracts. Examining these 
sources, Mr. Crane finds good reason for believing that by 1766 Franklin had 
come “‘to reject in principle the imperial character of Parliament as then con- 
stituted” and to regard the colonies as subject only to the King and to their 
own assemblies (pp. 119 ff.), that, in short, he occupied in 1766 a position far 
in advance of men like John Dickinson, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, 
although for obvious reasons, practical and prudential, he chose until the 
break with England finally came to confide his conclusions only to his note- 
books and to a few trustworthy friends. The book becomes thus an important 
contribution both to our knowledge of Franklin and to our understanding of 
the political ferment of the Revolutionary period. 
C. H. Faust 


University of Chicago 


Shelley et la France. By Henri Peyre. Le Caire: Imprimerie Paul Barbey, 


1935. Pp. 509. 


Professor Peyre’s recent study is divided into two parts. The first treats 
of Shelley’s debt to France; the second is an analysis of the growth of French 
attention to him. The author frankly states: ‘“Nous ne prétendons apporter 
du neuf ni sur Shelley ni sur la littérature frangaise au XIX° siécle.”’ His pur- 
pose, indeed, has been that of interpreting facts already known, of which 
some were not readily accessible, and reaching independent conclusions after 
a careful synthesis of his material. In no wise confining himself to a considera- 
tion of biographical and bibliographical detail, he has ably protested against 
the superficiality which has marked numerous recent studies in the field of 
comparative literature. This work shows the same cautious approach as his 
previous investigations, an approach inherent in the writings of such eminent 
scholars as Professors Baldensperger, Carré, and Cazamian. 

The nature and the extent of Shelley’s contacts with things French have 
been considered in a summary of the poet’s life. There is no new material 
here, and the study is slightly one-sided in its emphasis on a thesis. A careful 
scrutiny of all primary sources only permits Professor Peyre to observe that 
Shelley remained English in his sympathies—that France was for him “le 
type du pays 4 civilization trop raffinée,” that he had no respect for French 
art, and that of French authors he esteemed none but Rousseau, once he had 
lost his youthful enthusiasm for the philosophes. Professor Peyre does not at- 
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tempt to reinterpret Shelley’s philosophy, though he does take occasion to 
differ with Gingerich and other recent scholars who have wished to make him 
appear a thoroughgoing determinist. This is commendable, but one would 
have welcomed some consideration of the qualities of Shelley’s personality 
that made French literature and the French point of view seem so unim- 
portant to him. Since Professor Peyre’s summary of Shelley’s reaction to 
French literature and art is based on statements which the poet made late 
in life, one also feels the need for an examination of that reaction in the light 
of Shelley’s eventual adoption of a highly personalized religious faith with a 
Platonic background. 

The French reaction to Shelley Professor Peyre has treated with insight 
and meticulous care. Contemporary periodicals, diaries, references in the 
writings of people obscure and famous, records of imprints and library hold- 
ings—all have furnished some information about the fortunes of Shelley’s 
writings in France. Professor Peyre has shown how a neglect of the poet in 
England delayed his recognition in France, and how the political situation in 
that country after the July Monarchy made the French less attentive to his 
ideas than to those of his Italian and German contemporaries. Also he has 
indicated that the difficulty of Shelley’s language constituted a barrier be- 
tween him and the foreigner and observes that the growth of French interest 
in his work coincided with the development in France of la poésie purement 
lyrique. In discussing various aspects of the French attention to Shelley he 
has presented much valuable material about Anglo-French literary relations 
in general, which must remain significant for any serious students of nine- 
teenth-century literary history. His discussion of the literature on Shelley 
in French periodicals is full and accurate, though one regrets that he has not 
sufficiently recognized the importance of M. Eduard Schuré’s criticism of 
Shelley in the Revue des deux mondes in 1877. Despite the importance of M. 
Odysse Barot’s study in the Revue contemporaine ten years earlier, M. Schuré’s 
study should be noted as the first interpretative study of Shelley by a French 
critic which contains a sound and systematic analysis of his thought. 

Although Professor Peyre carries his history of French interest in Shelley 
up to the present, he does not succeed in showing a significant influence of 
the English poet on the manner and form of French verse. What is more strik- 
ing, he does not find any particular influence of Shelley’s philosophy on the 
social theorizing of the Saint-Simonistes or any other group of social philoso- 
phers in nineteenth-century France. He might well have considered why 
Shelley’s nebulous humanitarianism failed to appeal to the more rationalistic 
French thinkers, but since he has not done so this aspect of his subject still 
demands more careful investigation. Although the results of Professor Peyre’s 
study are largely negative, he has performed an estimable piece of work which 
is skilfully organized and useful for the material it contains. It gains further 
value from its penetrating criticism and from the fact that it has removed 
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from the field of comparative literature a subject which other scholars have 
for some time been tempted to investigate. 
C. Lennart CARLSON 


Colby College 


English radicalism: 1832-1852. By 8. Maccosy. London: Allen & Unwin; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 462. 


One of the special services performed for the critical reader by exact and 
limited studies is that of correcting the generalizations of short histories or 
manuals. When, for instance, we turn to Halévy’s Histoire du peuple anglais 
au XIX® siécle for the background of Kingsley’s Alton Locke or Carlyle’s 
Chartism, we frequently feel the need of more specific and corrective data 
than those presented. It is the aim of English radicalism to dip beneath the 
common generalizations about the legal machinery, or the liberal views of 
statesmen and reformers, which have usually “accounted”’ for the immense 
reforms of the second quarter of the Victorian Era, and to seek the origin of 
the constant and active pressure for reform, not in the Times, or in Hansard, 
or in the reports of Select Committees, but in all the seldom consulted ma- 
terial ranging “from police correspondence to Parliamentary petitioning, 
from the files of the struggling Ultra newspapers to the records of the Chartist 
National Conventions, from Reports of Congresses of ‘National Religionists’ 
to programmes adopted by Conferences of the National Association of United 
Trades.” The author has drawn material from such ultra-radical periodicals 
as the Poor man’s guardian, the Northern liberator, Pig’s meat, the People’s 
review, and the Southern star. The result is a mine of information, collected 
from manuscript sources, the Public Record Office, parliamentary reports, 
biographies, journals, contemporary criticism, and the best available investi- 
gative studies. It takes into account all the various manifestations of radical- 
ism from 1768 to the first ministry of Lord Derby, making especially valuable 
distinctions among the radicalisms of the 1830’s: the ultra-radicalism of 
Holyoake and Hetherington, Political-Union Radicalism, Cobbettism, Fac- 
tory Radicalism (as seen in the National Spinner’s Union), Commercial 
Radicalism (largely protectionist in aim and policy), and the well-known 
Philosophie Radicalism of the Benthamites. After a brief introduction on the 
origins of pre-Victorian “Radical reform,” the author tells the story of early 
Victorian radicalism in relation to the Reform Bill, the reformed Parliament, 
the Corn Laws, municipal reform, Chartism, education, the suffrage, religion, 
journalism, local government, and the problems of empire. 

Among the many corrections made to popular accounts of the period two 
stand out as typical. It is commonly said that Chartism “disintegrated” after 
the failure of 1848. Dr. Maccoby shows, however, that, devastating as were 
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the revelations of fraud in the great petition, it is quite unwarrantable to 
assume that Chartism immediately collapsed; on the contrary, “Chartist 
leaders, secure in the unswerving loyalty of the great mass of working-class 
sentiment, were about to undertake another vigorous course of activity which 
included an attempt to come to an alliance with the ‘Young England’ move- 
ment now preparing for rebellion’ (p. 281). Again, histories of working- 
class movements, such as the Webbs’s History of trade unionism, tend to give 
the unwary reader an exaggerated impression of the pacific temper of the 
“New Spirit’’ of the Trade Society world of 1850; in reality, strike action was 
often prevented only by sheer financial difficulty, and, in spite of this condi- 
tion, strikes did frequently puncture the “calm” of the fifties, notably the 
succession of strikes by the stonemasons from 1853 onward (p. 408). 

Valuable as is the present study in supplying corrective data on such gen- 
eral surveys as those by Clapham, Halévy, the Webbs, and the Hammonds, 
it nevertheless suffers from a few rather serious weaknesses. The greatest is 
the lack of any synthesis of the mass of important details which make the 
work at once stimulating and irritating. There are no summaries; each chap- 
ter ends not only without a conclusion but also without a suggestion by which 
the reader might draw conclusions for himself. There is no concluding chap- 
ter, in which the manifold details of the previous chapters might have been 
fused into several illuminating statements. The introduction leads us to ex- 
pect this synthesis, but it never appears. The book is for the specialist; but 
even he will soon be impatient at the author’s refusal to do more than arrange 
facts in text and footnote. Furthermore, the carping specialist may object to 
the author’s omission of any adequate discussion of the role played by the 
Methodists in early Victorian reform. Though Methodism acted as a con- 
servative force against radicalism, it nevertheless supplied several individual 
leaders of radical movements, notably in such powerful and influential preach- 
ers as Thomas Hepburn, leader of the miners of the Tyne and Weare, and 
George Loveless, leader of the Tolpuddle martyrs. It is surprising that no 
mention is made of the “‘Methodist-class system” as a model taken over by 
the Chartists for indoctrination, propaganda, and shrewdly protected agita- 
tion. 

Yet, in spite of blemishes in structure and in emphasis, Dr. Maccoby’s work 
remains a rich and accurate source of information for those of us who seek to 
understand the radical background of early Victorian novels, poems, and 
essays. It will prove of great help not only to the student of economic history 
but also to the student of an age when English literature, more than ever be- 
fore, became the expression and interpretation of profound and often decep- 
tive social change. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HaRROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 
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Charles Kingsley: 1819-1875. By MarGaret Farranp Tuorp. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. viii+-212. 


In 1932 a writer in the Bookman (LXXV, 539-40) expressed a widespread 
desire among students and admirers of things Victorian that some competent 
writer present the long-overdue biography of Charles Kingsley, whose Life 
and letters (first published in 1876) by Mrs. Kingsley had been but another of 
those official Victorian biographies which concealed more than they revealed, 
and which, in Kingsley’s case, “omitted,” as Dr. Thorp remarks, “every 
phrase and sentiment which he would not have uttered in the pulpit” (p. 25). 
Clearly there has long been an opportunity here for some discerning and 
energetic biographer to produce a work which, because Kingsley was in many 
ways the very embodiment of what we have come to call “Victorianism,” 
would delineate not only the man but also something of the age, its dis- 
tempers, its boisterous pursuit of truth, its multitudinous complexities. In 
1934 there appeared, from the Cornell University Press, a work of some two 
hundred pages, by Stanley E. Baldwin, Charles Kingsley, which consisted of 
a brief treatment of Kingsley’s major works in relation to Carlyle, Maurice, 
Tractarianism, Chartism. Its opening chapter presented a short biographical 
sketch; its other chapters were little more than convenient summaries of 
what can be learned from accessible sources. Though the book is useful, one 
may indicate its shortcomings by applying to it a critical remark of Carlyle’s: 
“Tt tells you much if you know nothing.” 

The merits of Dr. Thorp’s book are that it contains fresh material and 
that it tells its story concisely and gracefully. It is not the answer to the plea 
in the Bookman; it leaves no feeling of finality, and it makes no attempt to 
cover more than the biographical side of what could be a much broader sub- 
ject. For fresh material the author has been permitted to “go through the 
large collection of letters, notebooks, commonplace books, and marked copies 
of books belonging to Charles Kingsley and his wife, and to copy, practically 
without restriction, anything which seemed to be of interest and impor- 
tance.” Large collections of unpublished letters have been examined, oral in- 
formation from many directions has been utilized, and Mr. M. L. Marsh’s 
great Kingsley collection at Dormy House, Pine Valley, New Jersey, has 
been levied upon. A twelve-page bibliography lists all of Kingsley’s known 
works, including many reviews, articles, and poems published by him 
anonymously in various periodicals and never republished in book form. The 
list is not complete, but it undoubtedly contains all that is of definite literary 
or autobiographical significance. The twenty-two chapters which make up 
the book tell Kingsley’s story in a fresh and human fashion, while avoiding 
the modern method of condescending irony toward Victorian manners and 
morals. The book evidently aims to supply the deficiencies of Mrs. Kingsley’s 
work. In this it is eminently successful, though it is interesting to note that 
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our general impression of Kingsley is very little altered by the new approach. 
The limits which the author has imposed on herself prevent any extended 
account of two of the most interesting episodes in Kingsley’s career, and in 
the Victorian age itself: the great Chartist rising, and the duel which pro- 
duced the Apologia. There is a convenient summary of Kingsley’s literary 
and critical opinions in chapter xi, which makes us wish for more. There are 
well-phrased passages summing up the age as typified in Kingsley, showing the 
“contemporary yearning to express emotion in sentimentally ennobling 
platitude” (p. 138), or setting forth the proof from the weeks when Mrs. 
Kingsley appeared to be dying, that “the elaborate deathbed scenes of Vic- 
torian novels are actually stark realism” (p. 187), and that likewise pure real- 
ism is intended in “the separation scenes . . . . and the behavior of the lovers 
in Yeast, which to the twentieth century appear manufactured” (p. 28). But 
admirable as is Dr. Thorp’s book, many of us will be inclined to indulge in 
that very unsporting reaction peculiar to reviewers: regretting that the au- 
thor did not do what she did not set out to do. Her book is the most accurate 
and concise of any up-to-date treatment of Kingsley’s life. Yet the field is 
still open for someone to produce the definitive work on Kingsley, one which 
will be as careful, discerning, and objective as Dr. Thorp’s, as lucid and well 
planned as Dr. Baldwin’s, but richer in detail, of wider compass, and il- 
luminating in its portrayal of Kingsley as the picturesque, sometimes comic, 
and always strenuous embodiment of that middle-class, Protestant, liberal, 
intolerant, progressive, old-fashioned, and sentimental mid-Victorianism 
which is revealed with such touching naiveté in the preface to the fourth 
edition of Yeast. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 
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